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UP With this issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
our readers will receive No. 16 of HARPER'S 
Younc Prorie, a beautiful and attractive jour- 
nal of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and con- 
tainirig a great variety of interesting reading mat- 
ter. 

The issue of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE No. 17, 
‘containing illustrations and reading matter of 
the most varied and attractive character, will be 
sent out with the next Number of HAxrEr’s 
WEEKLY. 





THE ALBANY REPUBLICANS. 


HE Republican meeting in Albany to 
protest against the method in which 
the primary meetings were called was very 
significant as an assertion of the rights of 
the people—of those whose chief part in 
politics is voting—as against the methods 
of politicians. The facts of the case are 
that at a meeting of the County Committee, 
held on a Thursday evening, a majority of 
those present called the primaries for the 
nocn of the next day. It was impossible, of 
course, that the meetings should be known 
except to the members of the committee 
present, for there was not time for a general 
and adequate announcement, and the pri- 
maries would therefore consist of such vot- 
ers only as the members of the committee 
might summon, who would, of course, sup- 
port the tickets which those members had 
prepared. This was precisely what occurred. 
There was no opposition at the primaries to 
the scheme of the committee. But the mo- 
ment that this action was known, a call for 
a public meeting was signed by hundreds 
of the leading Republicans in Albany, who 
differ in their Presidential preferences, but 
who agree that no party organization can 
stand such an outrage of popular and re- 
publican principle. Pending the call of the 
meeting, six of the thirteen delegates who 
had been selected in this way for the State 
Convention resigned under the strong press- 
ure of public opinion, stating that they were 
conscious “ that less than the customary no- 
tice was allowed for the primary meetings.” 
The meeting of protest was imposing. 
The chairman was GEORGE DAWSON, one of 
the most eminent Republicans and honor- 
able men in the State, who declared at-once 
that the meeting was not intended to pro- 
mote or retard the nomination of any can- 
didate, but simply “to protest against the 
great wrong of the men who had dishonored 
the Republican party.” Mr. DAWSON said, 
with great applause, “ Ours should be an or- 
ganization without a master, a party with- 
out a slave”; and great enthusiasm follow- 
ed his declaration that they were men “who 
would not bear the domination of men who 
had.plantation manners without plantation 
power.” Mr. Matrizw HALE showed that in 
nearly every case the inspectors at the meet- 
ings were either employés in the Post-office 
or orderlies in the new Capitol, under the 
control of an agent of Mr. SmytTu, the chair- 
man of the committee which had taken this 
extraordinary action... Mr. HENRY SMITH 
favored nothing that would disorganize the 
party in the State, but recommended the 
formation of a new County Committee, 
which should call primaries to send dele- 
gates to the State Convention. Mr. Ham- 
ILTON Harris stated that the present com- 
mittee would probably hold on to seven of 
the delegates elected, so as to secure the 
majority of the delegation by the illicit ac- 
tion that had been taken. Meanwhile the 
present committee decided to call primaries 
only in part of the districts. This will not 
be satisfactory to the new committee ap- 
pointed by the meeting, and it now seems 
probable that the question will be referred 
to the State Convention. 

These are the facts. The simple recital 
speaks for itself. This is the inevitable re- 
sult of what we have denounced as a “ma- 
chine.” Itis not organization, but the abuse 
of organization—an abuse which defeats the 
very purpose of organization. The object 
of the system of committees and voluntary 
association in parties is that the will of the 
voters and of every voter may be freely ex- 
pressed and honestly counted. . But this 
abuse makes the officers of the organization 
the party, and whatever they may do, the 
“regular action” of the party, binding upon 
every member. This is naked Tweedism. 
It is an abuse which concentrates all power 
in/a few hands, or in a “ boss,” and forces 
upon the voter the alternative of sustaining 
“the boss” or of aiding the success of the 
opposing party. But necessarily it forces 
also upon every voter the inquiry whether 
such an abuse is not in itself the greatest 
evil that can befall good citizens, because it 
completely destroys all freedom of action, 
and entirely suppresses the popular voice. 
The result is that a Convention selected in 
such a way is merely like the council ap- 
pointed by a king to register his decrees, 





It represents himself, but not the nation. 
No party of intelligent and self-respecting 
citizens will tolerate such a parody and per- 
version of popular government, and those 
who uphold it in the Republican party are 
the worst enemies of Republican principles, 
and are taking the surest way to destroy 
its ascendency. It is not a question of Pres- 
idential preferences, but of republican gov- 
ernment, and of effective party organization. 
For how can the action of a Convention be 
accepted by the voters of a party when they 
know that it has no constituency behind it, 
and reflects only the aims of a few men, who 
have selected their agents without giving 
others a chance to be heard? 





THE FAITH OF TREATIES. 


TueE Indian question in this country, like 
the Irish question in England, will vex us 
until we settle it honorably and justly. 
How difficult a problem it is, every fresh 
revelation shows. But the first and su- 
preme condition of our policy should be 
honesty and good faith. We have chosen 
to treat the Indian tribes as nations, and to 
put our requirements into the form of trea- 
ties. We have pledged our word to them as 
solemnly as we pledge it to any people, and 
there are Americans who urge us to spurn 
our own word as a mere dicer’s oath. But 
if Indians are vermin, what business have 
we to bind ourselves to them by pledges? 
If we mean to treat them as we find most 
convenient for our advantage at different 
times, but still to refuse them citizenship or 
the protection of law, would not a policy of 
extermination be more charitable for them, 
and less’ degrading and demoralizing for 
ourselves? They are, indeed, a poor and 
ignorant remnant of a people. They have 
learned vices, and have been incited to 
crime by our advancing frontier. So far as 
they have traditions, they are those of white 
treachery, except, as Mr. DouGLass CAMpP- 
BELL urges, in colonial New York. But be- 
cause they are poor and few and ignorant, 
and because we are responsible for much of 
their offensiveness, ought we, being power- 
ful and enlightened, to lie to them and steal 
from them? This is really the plain Eng- 
lish of the question. 

Nearly fifty years ago we made a treaty 
with the Cherokees and kindred tribes, sol- 
emnly guaranteeing the Indian Territory. 
It was, as Bishop WHIPPLE says, to “ be and 
remain theirs forever, a home that shall 
never, in all future time, be embarrassed by 
having extended around it the lines, or 
placed over it the jurisdiction, of a Territory 
or a State, nor be pressed upon by the ex- 
tension, in any way, of any of the limits of 
any existing Territory or State.” The Ter- 
ritory so guaranteed has been invaded by 
individuals and companies, and despite the 
plainest treaty stipulations, a bill has been 
introduced in Congress to erect over it a 
Territorial government. Against this vio- 
lation of rights guaranteed by the United 
States, the representatives of the Cherokee, 
Creek, and Choctaw Indians, who are, as is 
well known, the most advanced in civiliza- 
tion of any of the tribes, who are neither 
hunters nor warriors, and who peacefully 
pursue agriculture, have presented this pro- 
test to the President: 

“From information received we are advised that 
white intruders, with their families, in considerable 
numbers are beginning to locate on the Cherokee 
lands in the Indian Territory, immediately west of the 
Arkansas River, and on and contiguous to the Red 
Fork of that river; also that the railroad trains of the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad Company a few 
days ago emptied several cars of Texas negroes into 
our country at a point near Caddo, on the line of the 
railroad. We respectfully but firmly protest against 
these infringements of our treaty stipulations, and 
request your Excellency to immediately inquire into 
the matter and to put a stop to it, and to have the in- 
truders permanently removed from the Indian country. 
In this connection we also beg to call your Excellency’s 
attention to the fact that we are advised, from sources 
we deem authentic, that the emigration raid which was 
attempted last spring on our country, and which your 
Excellency checked, is in contemplation again by the 
interested railroad corporations and land pirates who 
inspired the movement originally, and we respectfully 
ask that your Excellency take early steps to prevent 
this unwarranted assault.” 

If it is pleaded that our whole Indian 
policy of treaties is a mistake, it can be re- 
nounced without infamy upon our part. 
When the Utes massacre their friend MEEK- 
ER, or ambush our soldiers, there is a cry of 
wrath and horror for the most ‘summary 
justice. But when the Indians are driven 
to starvation and despair by the villainies 
of contractors and criminals, and burst out 
into fierce reprisals, it is they only who feel 
our avenging power. Why should not the 
soldiers who are summoned to drive the In- 
dians back to their reservations when they 
escape also drive off the marauders who 
trespass upon the reservations? If our pol- 
icy be to take care of the Indians, and not 
to leave them to take care of themselves 
like all other people in the country, we are 
morally bound to protect them from offense 
as well as to punish them when they offend. 
Secretary ScHURz’s plan—and he has been 
sincere and strenuous in the effort to benefit 





the Indians—is to place them in severalty 
on land in fee-simple, To do.this, and to 
surround them with all the usual defenses 
of law, without which the plan,.as it seems 
to us, would pauperize them, would be to 
place them upon the same standing with 
other citizens. But the first thing to do is 
to resolve that we will treat them honestly 
and justly, and the second and simultaneous 
thing to do is to prove to them that such is 
our purpose. We have made the proof dif- 
ficult, indeed, but that does not affect our 
duty. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND THE 
ENGLISH. LIBERALS. 


WHILE we are busily engaged in our pol- 
itics, our English brethren also are no less 
involved. Two recent speeches at Bir- 
mingham and the election at Liverpool 
have been events of great interest. At 





Liverpool the Tory Parliamentary candi- - 


date has been elected, and although Liver- 
pool is generally a Tory constituency, it 
was expected by the Liberals that the vote 
this year would show at least a decline in 
the support of the BEACONSFIELD adminis- 
tration. The result is a disappointment, 
because it indicates that there is no serious 
change of popular feeling, and that prob- 
ably the hold of the Tory administration 
upon the country is not relaxed. It is sin- 
gular that one of the speeches of which we 
speak, that of Mr. BricHTt, which was a 
masterly review of the results of Liberal 
government, showing that all the great 
measures of political progress and reform 
during the last half century were the work 
of the Liberal party, should have been de- 
livered just before the Liverpool election. 
The other speech at Birmingham was that 
of Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, the “ Historicus” 
of the London Times during our war, and 
the husband of a daughter of Mr. MoTLEy, 
the historian. Sir WILLIAM is a rapidly 
“rising man,” and his speech was evidently 
a sparkling and humorous address, show- 
ing a pungency of wit and a satirical force 
which have excited general attention and 
admiration. 

The speech of Mr. BRIGHT, which follow- 
ed, was very characteristic, and furnishell 
points which the Liberal campaign speech- 
es during the canvass for the next election 
will undoubtedly elaborate. It is worth 
reading in full as an illustration of the 
strong, simple, colloquial statement which 
is most effective with a popular audience, 
and which gives a speech historical value. 
There is no more succinct summary any- 
where of the achievements of the Liberal 
party than this speech, which is a remarka- 
ble illustration of the skill of a great orator. 
His purpose was to show that while the 
Tory party claims to be especially the party 
conservative of the monarchy, @f order and 
peace and prosperity, all the guarantees of 
these interests have been supplied by the 
Liberal party, and the feeling of security, 
which is now unquestionable in England, is 
due to the party which is accused of con- 
stantly disturbing and threatening it. The 
Tory party was opposed to the repeal of the 
corporation and test acts, which were a 
standing insult to the vast body of Non- 
conformists;. the Liberal party repealed 
them. The Tories opposed Catholic eman- 
cipation : the Liberals carried it. The To- 
ries opposed Parliamentary reform, and 
brought the country to the verge of civil 
war to maintain a system under which in a 
Parliament of 658 members only 170 were in 
any degree freely elected by the people; 
the Liberals secured the reform. The ab- 
olition of colonial slavery was opposed by 
the Tories, and passed by the Liberals. The 
Liberals passed the Municipal Reform Act, 
and the Tories tried to impair its efficiency. 
The leading Tories decried the penny-post- 
age reform. Then came the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The Tory chief, Sir ROBERT 
PEEL, adopted the Liberal view, repealed 
the injurious laws, and the Tory party de- 
nounced him and revolted. Upon the ques- 
tion of the secret ballot, of the Irish Church 
and land laws, of the extension of the suf- 
frage, with the exception of the Tory bid 
for longer power in their consent to house- 
hold suffrage, but with an irritating condi- 
tion which the Liberals swept away—upon 
all these questions the Tories were instinct- 
ively upon the wrong side. 

The British nation, according to Mr. 
BRIGHT, is very much the gainer by all these 
measures, and he challenged mention of any 
political movement upon the part of the 
Tories to advance them. If the empire is 
great and stable to-day, as the Tory Premier 
asserts, if farm wages have risen forty per 


-cent., if there is no disloyalty or discontent, 


the beneficent situation is due to the Lib- 
eral party, which has mainly governed the 
country for half a century. On the other 
hand, the Tories chiefly were in power from 
1760 to 1830. During that time wages were 
low ; there were open disloyalty and discon- 
tent, conspiracies, insurrections, and disor- 
der. If now the Tory ascendency had con- 





ey 

tinued, if the Tories had been able to pre- 
vent all the measures they so strenuously 
opposed, to-day there would have been chaos 
and anarchy, the aristocracy would have 
been extinct, and the crown which Tories es- 
pecially pride themselves upon maintaining 
would be worth no more, under Tory su- 
premacy, than the TURNERELLI wreath. It 
was an inspiring survey ; and delivered with 
that superb repose of strength which is the 
characteristic of this great orator, the effect 
must have been profound. “Much has been 
done in fifty years,” he said, in conclusion. 
“Those who from this platform, or from any 
other platform, can speak in fifty years to 
come, I hope may be able to show that they 
also have done their duty in their time; and 
that England, whether it boasts or not of 
being an empire upon which the sun never 
sets, is an England with a population edu- 
cated, well fed, civilized, enlightened—such 
@ population as we-can only have under a 
just and moral government.” 





STATE INSTRUCTIONS IN NA. 
TIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know the 
action of the Cincinnati Convention of 1876 
in regard to the Pennsylvania contest about 
instructions. It is an important narrative, 
and should be remembered. Upon the call- 
ing of the roll for the second ballot, the vote 
of Pennsylvania was announced as solid for 
General HARTRANFT. Thereupon one of the 
delegates from the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, composed of the counties of Chester 
and Delaware, rose and stated that the vote 
had been incorrectly announced, as he and 
his colleague had requested that their votes 
should be declared as cast for Mr. BLarne. 
Two other delegates from Pennsylvania 
made the same request. The chairman of 
the Convention ruled as upon a question of 
the very highest privilege, that “it is the 
right of any and of every member equally to 
vote his sentiments in this Convention.” 
An appeal was taken from the decision of 
the chairman, who was sustained by the 
Convention. Some altercation followed, 
and a motion to reconsider was entertain- 
ed by the chair. A Pennsylvania delegate 
stated that the State Convention unani- 
mously instructed the delegation to vote for 
HARTRANFT, and to vote as a unit under the 
direction of the majority. The delegation 
itself upon reaching Cincinnati resolved 
that its vote should be cast as a unit for 
HARTRANFT until twenty members should 
ask for a consultation. Two of the Penn- 
sylvania delegates, from Chester and Dela- 
ware counties, replied that they represented 
a district for which they held credentials, 
and owed no allegiance to the State Con- 
vention. To this it was answered that they 
were the two who did so, and that they had 
been adopted by the State Convention. The 
chair here interposed, and said that the 
roll-call must continue, and all corrections 
of rulings be postponed until it was con- 
cluded. When the roll had been called, by 
a vote of 381 to 359 the decision of the chair 
was reconsidered. , 

General debate was then opened. On the 
one side it was urged that a delegate was 
honorably bound to obey instructions, and 
Mr. GILEs W. Hotcukiss, of New York, held 
that the action of a Convention binds every 
member ofa party. This was the argument 
for reversing the decision. On the other 
hand, it was alleged that the national Con- 
vention is a supreme body, and that no 
State Convention could bind its action. Mr. 
WooprorD, of New York, declared that it 
was the right of every man to cast his own 
vote. Mr. HALE, of Maine, recalled the Chi- 
cago Convention of 1868, when the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation under instructions present- 
ed a Pennsylvanian for the Vice-Presidency. 
A delegate from Pittsburgh pleaded “the 
great principle of individual right to be rep- 
resented in that Convention.” The Conven- 
tion overwhelmingly sustained him, and his 
vote was directed to be cast as he indicated 
by the chairman of the delegation. The 
debate closed with this citation of a conclu- 
sive precedent, and the decision of the chair 
was sustained by a vote of 395 to 353, and 
the four Pennsylvania votes were counted 
for Mr. BLAINE. 

Thus two Republican National Conven- 
tions, that of Chicago in 1868 and of Cincin- 
nati in 1876, have declared the right of the 
individual delegate “to vote his sentiments,” 
whether the State Convention has instruct- 
ed or not. In other words, the National 
Convention denies the right of a State Con- 
vention to bind the votes of delegates in the 
National Convention ; consequently instruc- 
tions and “unit” resolutions would be of no 
avail. The only way to secure a unanimous 
vote from the delegation would be to select 
only such delegates as unanimously prefer 
the same candidate. This is the purpose 
of the proposed change in this State. It is 
to select who shall represent the 


State Convention, and not the districts. It 
is to suppress the expression of difference 
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of opinion, because an honest expression of 
different opinions is feared. Republicans 
must decide whether they will be gagged 
and silenced, or whether they will secure a 
fair hearing for all the Republican opinion 
of New York in the National Convention. 





CONGRESS IN A CALM. ~ 


ConGRESS is in session, but the news from 
Washington is very meagre and uninterest- 
ing. ‘The general object evidently is avoid- 
ance. The Democratic fingers were so ter- 
ribly burned in the extra session, and the 
GARCELON affair in Maine has so aroused 
and alienated public opinion, that the ma- 
jority in Congress is mainly anxious to do 
nothing, and see what comes of it. Every 
Monday the Speaker snubs Mr. WEAVER, 
whom he suspects of a design to precipitate 
a financial debate, which would proba- 
bly entrap many unwary Democrats, while 
there is a Republican disposition to let the 


financial question be until a more conven-: 


ient season. Congress is lying upon its 
oars. In the Senate Mr. BayarD has made 
a sound financial speech, much more in ac- 
cord with the general Republican sentiment 


of the country than with general Democrat- 


ic opinion, and he has been answered by one 
or two Senators of his own party, while the 
other side, with the exception of Mr. Mor- 
RILL, has remained silent. The traveller 
at certain points in the Alps is said to be 
warned not to speak above a whisper lest 
he bring down an avalanche with his voice. 
Congress is in a very delicate pass of the 
Alps, and awful avalanches impend on eyery 
height. It is, in fact, the Presidential ses- 
sion, when all sides, and especially the 
responsible majority, are convinced that 
“there is no joy but calm,” and piteously 
pray the halcyon to brood upon the sea. 

There is one measure, however, which 
Congress ought not to neglect—a measure 
which will secure the brooding haleyon for 
next year, and save us from the storm of a 
disputed count. There is no good reason 
whatever for delaying the consideration and 
passage of a reasonable law for counting the 
electoral vote. It is not necessary now to 
define in a constitutional amendment the 
exact limits of the Vice-President’s authori- 
ty in regard to certificates, however desir- 
able such definition may be, and however 
necessary to a permanent adjustment of the 
question of the count. The only probable 
trouble of the next count will arise upon 
objections to be determined by the two 
Heuses, and some method should be pre- 
scribed in advance. This has been a plain 
necessity since the last election, and the 
subject should have been long since radi- 
cally considered and settled. It is not the 
fault of the press that it has been slurred 
and neglected, but of Congress, and there is 
yet time for Congress to show works meet 
for repentance. Of course there is the same 
fear that any plan would lead to discussion, 
and necessarily to party recrimination, and 
the question of the Presidency would be 
surely drawn in. How it might be affected, 
who can tell? With the unquestionable 
genius of the Democrats for blundering, they 
may well look apprehensively upon the pros- 
pect of such a debate, while, with the small 
Democratic majority, the Republicans would 
be able to fence and delay and manage until 
they had drawn all the Democratic fire they 
desired. ; 

The report of the Committee on Rules is 
a sweet boon, because it opens up endless 
discussions upon comparative methods of 
order, and that is not a question which is 
likely to affect Presidential chances. An 
eloquent orator may dilate upon the proper 
. Order of business without imperilling the 
prospects of Mr. HenDRICcKS, or Mr. BAYARD, 
or Mr. THURMAN, but he might be a little 
shy of the previous question lest he should 
seem to declare for or against Mr. TILDEN. 
Meanwhile profound calm overhangs the 
Democratic camp, and also obscurity. The 
last demonstration in Maine was so painful 
a failure that all the “ booms” seem for the 
moment to be spent, and in the absence of 
any sign it is only asserted that Mr. TILDEN 
is probably at work in his usual under- 
ground way, which should seem to have 
made him the mole of our politics. General 
GorDoN relieves the Congressional tedium 
by writing a note to Mr. ALEXANDER H. 
STEPHENS, deeply regretting and recalling 
some words spoken by him, which implied 
that he considered Mr. STEPHENS responsi- 
ble for a falsehood which Mr. STEPHENS had 
merely repeated as a statement that he had 
heard, declining to say from whom. Mr. 
STEPHENS writes at great length, in reply, 
disclaiming all intention of discourtesy, or 
of saying or doing anything whatever of- 
fensive to General GorDUN, and explaining 
just what he said and meant to say. Mr. 
STEPHENS very sensibly, by in- 


viting General GoRDON to come and see him, 
and talk it over, by which course they can 
arrive at a just understanding. in a much 
better way than in personal altercations be- 





fore a Senate committee, or in any other 
more belligerent arena. This is wise, and 
we wish that all differences in Con 
might have so peaceful anend. Meanwhile, 
although there is not an end, there is per- 
fect peace in Congress. 





M. LESSEPS AND.THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


THE talk about the Panama Canal is very 
loud in some of the newspapers, and there 
has been some debate in Congress ; but there 
is very little popular or general interest in 
the subject, and very little knowledge of it. 
It is known that the French engineer 
LEssEps, who surveyed and completed the 
Suez Canal, has arrived upon the Isthmus 
of Panama, with the authority of a French 
company to survey, with the view of digging 
acanal. That is as far as the prospect has 
advanced. We do not understand that the 
money necessary for the actual work has 
been subscribed, or that the Ni com- 
pany, which holds a grant for another route, 
which has thoroughly surveyed and ex- 
plored the ground, and which is perfectly 
familiar with the question and with its own 
interests, has been dismayed by anything 
which has yet been done. Meanwhile the 
august genius of the MONROE doctrine has 
been invoked by a cry of alarm that Europe 
is acquiring a certain control upon this con- 
tinent, and that the time has come for the 
United States government to declare itself. 
But upon what and against whom? If a 
private company of Frenchmen can raise 
the means to open a canal through the Isth- 
mus of Panama, why should the government 
of the United States take action? Should 
the enterprise be really promising and at- 
tractive, there is plenty of capital in this 
country which would flow to it. But while 
the French government and other govern- 
ments are passive, why should we be trou- 
bled about the MonroE doctrine? The Mon- 
ROE doctrine does not assert or imply that a 
private English or Russian company shall 
not build a railroad in Panama, if it prom- 
ises to be profitable, nor that a private 
French company shall not dig a canal upon 
the same conditions. 

The Monroe doctrine, as it is called, was 
set forth in two passages of the annual Mes- 
sage of President MONROE: in 1823. The 
words are these : 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor‘and to the amica- 


ble relations existing between the United States and 
those powers (European) to declare that we should 
any 


to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have not in- 
terfered, and shal] not interfere. But with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence 


‘This was in reference to Spanish America 


and the Holy Alliance. In the same Mes- 
sage, referring to the negotiation with Rus- 
sia about boundaries upon this continent, 
President MonROE said: . 

“In the discussion to which this interest has given 
rise, the occasion has been j proper for asserting 
as a principle in which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the American conti- 


they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European power.” 

These passages contain the MonROE doc- 
trine. It was an Executive declaration 


_without legislative confirmation. It was an 


announcement to the European govern- 
ments which had designs of armed inter- 
vention with Spanish-American colonies 
that had maintained their independence— 
governments which had not a very profound 
respect for ours, or apprehension of it—that 
we reserved all rights; and should decide for 
ourselves what to do to make our neighbor- 
hood secure. That attitude remains, al- 
though when Louis NaPoLeon intervened 
in Mexico to aid the rebellion in this coun- 
try, we could do nothing, and fortunately 
the Mexicans themselves disposed of his in- 
terference. But M.LEssEps surveying upon 
the Isthmus is not an extension of the ote 
ro’ litical system to this country, an 
ge ne of his workmen would not be 
colonization by a European power. If Co- 
lombia has granted rights to individuals 
which she was forbidden to grant by treaties 
with us, we shall of course attend to the 
business. But such action has nothing to 
do with the Monroe doctrine. 





NAPOLEON AT HOME. 


Since Madame D’Arstay’s diary, which Ma- 
i in the Edinburgh Review, there 


of character. 


M.. 





in it more vivid than these pages, which were 
written more than sixty years ago, and which are 
the copy of the daguerreotype ; because, although 
the original was destroyed, it was immediately 
rewritten by the a hand, and the record has 
@ certain stamp of sincerity, which is not 
dened. P ty, , ques- 
Before this severe and detailed but not un- 
friendly daily delineation of Napotzon, the gla- 
mour utterly fades from the man. It recalls 
Tuackeray’s ludicrous sketch of Louts the Four- 
teenth without the wig and the flowing robes. 
This may be a very great genius, soldier, and 
statesman, but he is a very mean, vulgar, and 
brutal man. The story of Madame Ds Réwusar 
fully explains the significance of the old saying, 
that Napotzon would not hesitate to listen at a 
key-hole; and oddly, as if spying were a family 
trait, M. Dr Réwvsaz, the grandson of the author, 
and editor of the book, says that in 1870 a letter 
of his mother to his father was found in a draw- 


peror was received in Vienna after his total de- 
feat, Narotzon shrugged his shoulders, and said 
that Paris would not receive him so after he had 
been beaten. It is curious that the saddest and 
most pitiful figure in these memoirs is Queen 
Horrsnse, of whom M. De Réwusar says pretty 
plainly that his grandmother had a better opin- 
ion than other people were disposed to have. 
JosEPHine is admirably but unconsciously drawn 
—a soft, smiling, fascinating, indolent, ignorant, 
graceful, weak, and tactful creole. Indeed, even 
the regular readers of novels will find these mem- 
oirs very seductive, while the student of history 
will consider them very valuable. 





WOMEN AS VOTERS IN NEW 
YORK. 


In his Message to the Legislature, Governor 
Corvew1, of New York, recommended that women 
should be made eligible for election as school 
trustees. The islature has passed a bill—in 
the Senate unanimously, and in the House with 
but three dissenters—not only making women 
eligible for such offices, but voters for them. 
The Governor has signed the bill, and thus a very 
important step forward has been taken. The 
great majority of teachers in the schools are 
women, and as mothers women have the same 
interest as fathers in the education of their chil- 
dren, while their care of the details of the educa- 
tion of girls is peculiarly fitting. 

The Massachusetts law authorizes the voting 
of women for school trustees under certain con- 
ditions, and the number of women who availed 
themselves of the conditions was not very large. 
The payment of a tax was required, which un- 

deterred many, and it is obvious that 
the details of any such bill should be determined 
by the actual situation. Undoubtedly the argu- 
ment which has really the greatest weight as to 
any voting of women eee een 
vicious would care to vote, that they would 
exclude the more intelligent and desirable. This 
is a practical consideration which must be duly 
weighed. But it must be remembered that the 
similar argument in the case of men did not pre- 
vent the universal of male adults. It 
was agreed that there would be 
but that, upon the whole, it was desirable. 

The remedies for the inconveniences of a gen- 
eral suffrage are not to be found, probably, in a 
severe restriction, but in other directions, This 
is because of the inevitable tendency of any pop- 
ular 8 to enlarge itself, and to absorb at- 
tention until it is enlarged. The remedy for rail- 
road accidents is not a return to hes, 
but safeguards which contemplate the continu. 
ance of steam travel. The proposed reduction of 
the voting class in South Carolina by an educa- 
tional test seems fair enough upon its face, but 
its object is evident enough: it is intended to 
prevent the education of the more ignorant voters, 
and so to hold them more readily in subjection. 





PERSONAL. 


Baron von Scuiizer, the German minister 
to the United States, is a bachelor of plain and 
simple ways and habits, and was thoroughly 
trained to diplomatic work while private secre- 
tary to Prince Bismarck. He is a lar 
destrian, taking a — constitutional daily, 
ing-to the Post-office for his mail, and generally 
walkin the office of the Secretary of State, 


to 
{ or the White House, when anything calls him 


in that direction. 

—Mr. Bennetr’s princely donation of $100,000 
to the famished ome a of Ireland has been splen- 
didly supplemen by the Bank of —— 
which sends to Mr. Bennett a check for $25,00 
—the largest sum ever contributed by any mon- 
eyed corporation in the world for a charitable 
purpose. Mr. Macksy, one of the five ag 4 
etors of the bank, had previously sent r. 
BENNETT, on his individual account, $10,000. 

—General Joun BrisBin, who died a few days 
since, was a lawyer of eminence in New Jersey, 
oad tap many years counsel of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad Company. 
He left an estate of about $250,000, which, after . 
ee Se”, ueathed to relatives and 
friends, is to be distributed to the following 
chari institutions of Newark: Female Char- 
itable Asylum, Foster Home, St. Barna- 
bas’s and 8&t. Michael's hospitals, Home for the 
Friendless, Home for A Women, Women’s 
Christian Association, and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. “ 


—Of the late ex-Secretary ADoLPH 
the re Ae says: “* He was foremost 
of the faithful in Philadelphia tn Sees the 
country for defense, and for the vindication of 


the supremacy of the flag over ev rtion of 
the territory of the nation. It rt the knowl- 


edge of this earnest and practical De apuentenrnn 
this entire devotion to the safety of the country 
at a time of severe that first attracted Gen- 
eral Grant to Mr. Borts; and then, as acquaint- 
ance ripened into friendship, and the soldier 
came to know more and more of the pure char- 
acter, the unselfish and honorable nature, of the 
man, and the probity of the merchant—and 
events having made the soldier President—it 
was because of these sterling qualities that he 
tendered to Mr. Borre the Nav7 Department, as 
one of his cabinet.” 

—Kossurn has made such ent for 
the publication of his memoirs as to rescue him 
from poverty, and place him in affluence for his 
remaining years. 

—There are still Cheeryble Brothers, s close 
realization of which is seen in Sir W. Lawnzgncn 
and Alderman Lawrencs, of London, brothers 
and partners, who retired from business a few 
weeks They handed over the whole of 
their ness to their clerks and man who 
had served them faithfully for years, with the 
sum of $150,000 to carry it on, and gave the arti- 
sans who had served them for ten years and up- 
ward handsome sums, and a few of the oldest an 
annual pension of $100, reserving no interest in 
the new firm for themselves. 

~The recent sale in Boston of sixty-two fin- 
ished paintings and one hundred and one char- 
coal sketches and studies, by the late Win.11aM 
M. Houwr, produced the sum of $60,000, while 
those previously withdrawn will produce as 
much or more. No posthumous sale of an art- 
ist’s works in this country ever produced any- 
thing like such a sum. r. Isaac H. Bromiey, 
writing from Boston tc the Tribune in reference 
to the sale, says: ‘“‘ When it is considered that 
so large a proportion of these were simple 
sketches in charcoal, and what might be called 
unfinished, though finished in the sense that 
the artist never intended to add to them, it is 
safe to say that no such sum of money has ever 
been paid under similar circumstances, in this 
country, for work that was performed in so short 
a period of time.” 

—In the course of a highly appreciative re- 
view of Mr. DesHiER’s ns with the 3 

ublished by Harper & Broruzrs, the London 

Tuerary World remarks: ‘‘This book is very 
beautifully printed, and might most fitly be look- 
ed into as an example for publishers and print- 
ers on this side the Atlantic. It is a handsome 
specimen of an American book. We recom- 
mend it cordially to those who wish to make a 
very pleasant acquaintance with a large number 
of the best poets of the olden times and of the 
present ~. i 

—The Rev. Dr. Boxes, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been invited by several distinguished cler- 
ical and lay members of the P. E. Church in this 
city to deliver the lectures on Shakspeare 
which he ‘has delivered in Western cities with 
be success. Dr. Boies takes Shakspeare 

rom a religious point of view, and he has re- 
ceived from many eminent Shakspearean schol- 
ars very warm letters commendatory of the mat- 
ter and manner of his lectures, and highly ap- 
proving the object he has in presenting them to 
the public. 

—One of the notable of the younger members 
of Parliament is Mr. Coampexcarn, of Birming- 
ham, who has remarkable popularity with the 
working oe of that city. He is rather un- 
der middie height, slight, pale, student - like, 
with a thin whisker, and eyeglass, carefully 
dressed, and reserved in manner, yet, withal, of a 
— resolute bearing. He is a man of singular 
abilities, of considerable culture, with very defi- 
nite aims in politics, and great earnestness. 
His speaking is cold in manner, but trenchant, 
and sometimes bitter. He has ability as an or- 
ag and is regarded with interest and favor 

Liberals, and with anxiety and disfaver by 

e Tories. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD is said to be greatly 
beloved by his intimates and retainers. As a 
host he is amiable, but not companionable. He 


| seldom joins in conversation, but sits nursin 


his own thoughts, and if addressed, replies wi 

some mystic truism. Sometimes he consents to 
play a game of whist with the royal family, and 
lays execrably. Hughenden, his country-seat, 
s said to be a pretentious villa, to which numer- 
ous additions have been made. It is shut in by 
trees that have been planted by royal person- 
to commemorate their visits. The rooms 

are somewhat glaringly furnished; on the walls 
hang numerous pictures of the Premier’s friends. 
There is a large cotlection of books, and amongst 
them many which are presents from the Queen. 
—-The designs for the elaborate dinner service 
for the White House at Washington, on which 
Mr. Tozopors R. Davis has been at work for 
the past six months, are now in the hands of 
Messrs. Havitand & Co. for the purpose of be- 
ing manufactured. Each piece @ separate 
design, and both the shapes and the decorations 
are unique in style, and have been greatly ad- 
mired in artistic as well as “‘ crockery” circles 
in this — and in Europe. The designs 
were painted in water-colors, and the’ various 
American fish, and fruits decorate the 
plates for the various courses. There are nearly 
one hundred pieces in the and every section 
of the country is represented in the desi It 
is by far the most elaborate work of the kind 
that has been attempted by an American artist. 
—The i ego of Mr. Lowg11 as minis- 
ter to London is — generally alluded to as & 
compliment to the literature of the country, as 
th literary men were not exactly the class 
of to whom could safely be-intrusted the 
management of international affairs. The his- 
tory of American age on the contrary, is 
in the highest degree creditable to its literary 
representatives, several of whom have distin- 
guished themselves as diplomatists, as Franx- 
LIN, JErreRson, the Apamses, the Evererrts, 
Bancrort, Marsu, and Mor.er; while Invrno, 
BigeLow, TayLor, Boxer, Hawtsorne, Hay 
and others, have proved themselves quite equal 
P has been intrus to them. 

, at least, is exceptional with them : 
have never involved us in penne ag 

er us discredit, never been un: able to 
the countries to which they were accredited 
and never failed to command the approval of 
their countrymen abroad or at home, which is 
more than can be said of some who have ex- 
hausted their faculties in a few little struts at 


-royal levees, and imagined that the nce 
of their names in print as having been present 
at the Duke of Turniptopshire’s, or at a kettle 





or snare drum at Lady Blab’s, was really a mat- 
ter of some pith and moment. 
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AFTERNOON SCENE UPON THE PRADO, HAVANA. 
GENERAL GRANT IN CUBA—THE VISIT TO HAVANA.—From Sxercnes sy F, H. Taxton—([Ssx Pace 135.] 
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CATHOLIC RAIDS ON THE CITY 
TREASURY. 


Tar Roman Catholic Church may know the 
way of life, in the higher sense of the term, and 
we may charitably hope does teach that way to 
its people, but in New York the road on which 
it is most frequently seen by the citizens is the 
road to the city treasury. The road is wholly 
its own, laid out by skillful ecclesiastical engi- 
neers, and well worn with constant use. Milton 
tells us that the fallen spirits built a bridge from 
their prison-hovse to this earth: 

** With pine of adamant 
And chains they made all fast; too fast they made, 
And durable.” 


We will not press the comparison too far, and 
liken the Church’s servants to the lost spirits, 
but surely they have with as consummate art and 
durable pinning built their bridge to the city’s 
cash-box. All attempts to drive them off have 
so far failed; and they are now, under the color 
of the law, helping themselves as liberally to the 
pe money as in the palmy days of Tweed’s 
ng. 


This statement will no doubt surprise many 
citizens who suppose that appropriations of pub- 
lic funds for the support of Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions in New York are no longer known, but 
what is here asserted is susceptible of proof 
from official documents. In 1870 the Church ob- 
tained from the city $676,495 ; in 1878, $710,350; 
in 1869, $771,612; in 1879, $657,107: with slight 
differences in the years the average is nearly the 
same. In eleven years, the Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions in and near New York have obtained 
$6,007,118 of public money. The arts by which 
this corporate body has thus secured endowment 
for itself are worth narrating ; and as Mr. Dexter 
A. Hawkins has searched the records, and has 
gathered and tabulated the facts, we avail our- 
selves, with his permission, of the fruits of his 
industry. 

But by way of episode, an illustration may be 

given of the Church’s skill in securing private 
benefactions, and then in protecting them from 
all charges for the support of the government. 
An Irishman, Cornelius Heeney by name, pur- 
chased a long time ago a farm near what was 
then the village of Brooklyn, but is now one of 
the most populous parts of that city. It was 
about half a mile in length, and three hundred 
and fifty feet in width. It now covers nine city 
blocks, or two hundred lots, and extends from 
Court Street to the river, and is bounded on the 
sides by Warren and Pacific streets. Heeney 
lived to the great age of ninety-four years, was 
a Catholic, but his relatives were Protestants. 
When he had reached his ninetieth year, says 
Mr. Hawkins, “the priests managed to surround 
him with their satellites, to exclude his relatives 
from his house, and to obtain a will from him giv- 
ing to institutions of the Roman Catholic Church 
nearly his entire estate.” Most of the estate was 
devised to a benevolent society not incorporated. 
During the four last years of this Irishman’s 
life the priests studiously prevented all access of 
kindred tohim. They had the will already. drawn 
to suit their purpose, and it was all important to 
guard against the possibility of alteration. To 
make sure of their object, Heeney was, one year 
before his death, declared a lunatic, and one of 
their own friends appointed trustee of the estate. 
Priestly astuteness did not stop here: before the 
property was acquired, an act of the Legislature 
was obtained exempting forever from taxation all 
the estate, real and personal, which the expectant 
society should hold. In 1848 Mr. Heeney died, 
faithfully watched over to the last by his eccle- 
siastical legatee. The property is now immense- 
ly valuable ; if taxed, it would bring into the trea- 
sury of the city of Brooklyn $100,000 per annum. 
The efforts to obtain the repeal of the law which 
exempts it from taxation have failed because the 
local politicians fear to lose the influence of the 
Church. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, on the corner 
of Fiftieth Street and Fifth Avenue, is an impos- 
ing pile; but no New-Yorkercan look on it without 
feeling that in order to build it the city has been 
outrageously plundered. The story of this rob- 
bery has been told and denied, but Mr. Hawkins 
gives it in detail, and relies on official records to 
make his charges good. The ground is eight 
hundred feet in depth, from Fifth to Madison 
Avenue, and extends on its front and rear from 
Fiftieth to Fifty-first Street. The Church, got 
possession of a lease from the city for a nomi- 
nal sum. This lease was forfeited for non-pay- 
ment of ground-rent. The authorities declined, 
however, to press the forfeiture, and changed the 
lease into a fee. When Madison Avenue was run 
through this plot, the city paid the Church $24,000 
for the land taken, once its own, and then add- 
ed a gift of $8928 to cover an assessment. The 
block above, running from Fifty-first to Fifty- 
second Street, was leased at a rental of $1 a year. 
The two blocks are now worth over $3,000,000. 
The consideration paid by the Church for all this 
was—votes. If the political leaders came down 
handsomely, the vote of the Catholics was at their 
service. The dealer in votes was invited to sub- 
scribe to some one of the Church’s charities. 
“Such an invitation,” says Mr. Hawkins, “ given 
to the managers of the Tweed Ring when it was 
in extremis, brought nearly $200,000 for the com- 
pletion of the cathedral ; and to the astonishment 
of good citizens, Tweed, after exposure, secured 
votes enough in his district to be re-elected to the 
State Senate by the largest majority ever given in 
this city for one Senator.” The cathedral is no 
doubt a monument of the piety of the Roman 
Catholics of the city; many devout members of 
the Church have practiced honest self-denial in 
order to promote its eréction ; but it is equally a 
monument of the unscrupulousness of their lead- 
ers, and of the shameless plundering of the city 
of New York. No architectural splendors, no 
beauty of decoration, can hide these scandalous 








stains. “There is a marble in the West which ex- 
udes blotches of asphaltic blackness, and to the 
eye of every New-Yorker who knows the facts 
the pure white of the cathedral’s walls will al- 
ways be darkened with the taint of fraud. 

The greatest successes of the Church, however, 
in extracting money from the public purse have 
been won for its parish and other schools. It is 
the fixed purpose of the hierarchy that. heretic 
New-Yorkers shall pay heavily for the education 
of the Church’s children. And such an educa- 
tion! Mr. Hawkins narrates a conversation be- 
tween himself and the late gy — 
P Secre' u blic 5 
pin ve to Teena” ane the narrator, “ the free 
public schools and the state of public education 
in Massachusetts, giving that as a model of the 
American system. Tis reply was that he ‘thought 
it better that children should grow up in igno- 
rance than to be educated in such a system of 


schools as the State of Massachusetts supported ; |- 


that the essential part of the education of the 
people was the catechism, and while arithmetic 
and geography, reading and writing, and other 
similar studies, might be useful, they were not 
essential.’” In this estimate of the value of 
popular education Cardinal Antonelli was by no 
means singular ; his opinion was fully illustrated 
in the practice of the Papal States, and unques- 
tionably had the sanction of the Pope. -In New 
York city the Catholic parish schools have failed 
to arrest the spread of Irish pauperism. 

1871 to 1875, a space of five years, the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction took charge of 
98,787 Irish paupers, 63,178 of American birth, 
24,273 German, and 17,653 of all other national- 
ities. These reduced to a ratio based 


on the last United States census of each race in 
this city, and — the Americans as the unit of 
ollowing result: 


the ratio, give the 





The probability that a pupil from an Irish Catho- 
lic parish school will become a pauper is three 
and a half times greater than in the case of a 
pupil from a city public school. Whether this 
comparison is accurate or otherwise, the fact re- 
mains that the Catholic parish schools do not 
dry up the stream of Irish pauperism.. They 
may teach the catechism; they may show the 
way to heaven; but they do not breed the manly 
independence which disdains a support from pub- 
lic charity. How should they, the offshoots of a 
Church which has exalted mendicancy to the rank 
of an almost celestial virtue, whose whole aspect 
is of a contrasted splendor and penury, whose ap- 
pointed order of life includes the episcopal Dives 
seated on high in purple and fine linen, and the 
laic Lazarus in rags and tatters at the gate? 

For these schools, so defective, so incapable 
of producing a good type of citizenship, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in New York has practiced 
chicanery, has joined hands with rascality, in or- 
der to make them a charge upon the city trea- 
sury. When Tweed was in power, the priests had 
all they wished for the asking; but in 1872 
Tweed was overthrown, At the time of his ex- 
pulsion and the flight of his accomplices the sec- 
tarian appropriations for New York, authorized 
in the tax levy, had reached the enormous sum 
of $1,000,000 for a single year. In 1874 two 
amendments to Article VIIL of the State Consti- 
tution, drawn up to prevent this subsidizing of a 
sect by the State, were adopted by the people. 
The first forbade the giving of money or the 
loaning of credit by the State to any association, 
corporation, or private undertaking; the second 
forbade any county, city, town, or village from 
giving its money or loaning its credit for such 
purposes. Unfortunately the first of the amend- 
ments contained a clause allowing the Legisla- 
ture to make provision for the support of juve- 
nile delinquents: this saved the Roman Catholic 
Protectory. A clause in the second amendment 
stated that noe county, city, town, or village should 
be prevented from making such provision for the 
aid or support of its poor as might be authorized 
by law. These exceptions are on their face narm- 
less, but they have enabled the camel-to get his 
head into the doorway of the city’s treasury; by 
degrees he has worked in his whole body, so that 
he is again in full possession. He can now make 
his regular journeys, to and from the Church’s 
charitable institutions well freighted with the 
city’s cash. 

The precise figures are the following: In 1869 
the Roman Catholic Church received from the city 
$771,612; in 1870, $676,495 ; in 1871, $502,592 ; 
in 1872, $421,674; in 1873, $338,336; in 1874, 
$326,797 ; in 1875, $459,187; in 1876, $554,285 ; 
in 1877, $588,677; in 1878, $710,350; in 1879, 
$657,107. Let the ascending scale be observed. 
The daughters of the horse-leech, says the Book 
of Proverbs, ever cry, “Give”; tlie daughters of 
the Roman Catholic Church, at least in New York, 
never cry, “Enough.” The brood is large ; thirty- 
one charitable institutions of this one sect are 
beneficiaries of the city. Among them the Found- 
ling Asylum has had from us in eleven years 
$1,450,223 ; the Institution of the Sisters of Mer- 
cy, $278,630; the House of the Good Shepherd, 
$254,139; the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
$188,819; and still, despite these subsidies, the 
Church’s poor are in all our streets. From dawn 
to dewy eve do they not ring our area door-bells, 
waiting with capacious baskets to take what Prot- 
estant charity is ready to give? 

Is the Catholic Church, then, an institution for 
the promotion of mendicancy? Does it not set 
an evil example to its own people by its failure 
to show a manly purpose to support itself? Must 
its splendors be maintained by downright robbery 
of the tax-payers? by adroit evasions, for the ac- 
complishing of its selfish ends, of the Constitution 
and laws? The worst feature in the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church in New York is that 
the corrupter the political rings, the closer are its 


entitled Songs from 





bonds of amity with them. That fact alone will 
be its condemnation when the American people 
make their final judgment of its proceedings, as 
they certainly will. as is the story of suffer- 
ing in Cincinnati, it is the story of misfortune; 
our sympathies are touched for the venerable 
archbishop and his deluded j But the 
story of the Church’s administration in New York 


to this complexion we must come at last. 
G. R. Crooxs. 





NEW BOOKS. 


An exquisite and sumptuous quarto volume, 
the Published Writings of Al- 
— Tennyson, published by Messrs. Harper & 

rothers, is a book which should be introduced 
into every household in the land. Music in the 
family circleisa refining and harmonizing element, 
one that renders home attractive, and changes the 
long monotonous winter evenings into delightful 
seasons, cherished years after among the sweetest 
of memories. Nothing could be better adapted 
to home use than this beautiful volume, in which 
the tenderest and most familiar of Tennyson’s 
songs are combined with music by the very first 
living composers. All the melodies have been 
composed expressly for this work. There are for- 
ty-five pieces, solos, songs with chorus, and part- 
songs, adapted to all voices, of varied compass, 
and more or less elaborate. Among the coni- 
posers are Gounop, Liszt, Rarr, Arraur Sv..i- 
van, J. L. Harton, Joacum, Orro GoLpstHMIDT, 
and other well-known celebrities. The vol is 


—Two new issues of Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers’ edition of biographies of “ English Men 
ters” are Southey, by Professor Dowpgn, and Haw. 
thorne, by Henry James, Jun. The outward life 
Souther was extremely uneventful, but no one 

Ba lived 
80 in and for literature rere] His 


into 
among which the author i 
tales was born and. reared. The volume is one 
of the most readable of this. popular series. 

—A lively little brochure, also by Mr. Jauns, 
is A Bundle of Letters, published by Loring, in - 
which some Americans, young i ; 
write from Paris to their friends at home. The 
satire is very sharp, and it is sad to admit that it 
is grounded in solid fact. A neat little book, 
called What is a Gentleman? containing “ Har- 
ry’s,” “ Mother’s,” and “Father's” ideas on the 
subject, many of them very sensible, is also pub- 
lished by Loring. 

—Some very valuable works have been pub- 
lished recently in “ Harper’s Franklin Square Li- 
brary,” thus placing a vast amount of information 
in the hands of the reading public at a price so 
low as to render it almost a gift. To obtain a 
complete and valuable history for the small sum 
of fifteen cents is something hitherto unknown 
in the history of book-making. But a recent 





illustrated by American artists, contains a striking 
portrait of Tennyson, and is beautifully bound 
and printed. Rarely is a book published in which 
so much musical and poetic genius is so rarely 
combined with artistic grace and elegance. 

—Studies in German Literature, by Bayarp 
Tay or, is published in one neat volume by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. This book awakens many sad 
and tender memories, and as one reads the clear, 
forcible, and elegantly turned sentences, their au- 
thor seems to speak again, going over and over 
the history of that literature which none knew 
and comprehended so well as he. Had Mr. Tay- 
lor lived, it was his intention to enlarge these 
studies, which had already been given to the pub- 
lic as lectures, before publishing them in book 
form; but he was called away before his work 
was done, while his life was still rich in unfinish- 
ed plans. For those familiar with German liter- 
ature this volume of studies is fascinating as a 
romance, for the love of the writer for his subject 
is apparent in every line, and its whole scope, 
from earliest times down through all its changes, 
until the grand days of Goethe and Schiller and 
their contemporaries, was as familiar to him as 
the simple household melodies of his native land. 
Neither could there be a better guide placed in 
the hands of any desiring to begin the study of 
this great and rich literature, for only those who 
love their subject can inspire enthusiasm in the 
pupil. Although in these lectures Mr. Taylor 
deals only with epochs and a few representative 
men, even with these few touches he conveys a 
truer idea of the real spirit of German literature 
than many have done in extended and complete 
histories. 

—A very attractive volume, published by R. 
Worthington, is The Doré Gallery of Bible Stories, 
containing fifty-two large engravings selected 
from Doré’s celebrated illustrations of the Holy 
Bible. The text for this work is prepared by 
JOSEPHINE PotLarp, who has shown admirable 
skill in the adaptation of Bible stories, telling 
them in simple, clear language, condensing, and 
yet omitting nothing essential. A good Bible 
story is difficult to write, and Miss Pollard deserves 
much praise for her share in this book, which is 
in every way calculated to interest and please 
children, as well as older people, admirers of 
Doré’s wonderful drawings. 

—The Child's Catechism of Common Things, 
by J. D. Cuampuin, author of the Young Folk’s 
Cyclopedia, is a useful volume, published by 
Henry Holt & Co. It contains answers to all 
kinds of questions referring to the mineral, veg- 
etable, and animal kingdoms, and it would take 
a very inventive childish mind to suggest a ques- 
tion which is not answered fully and clearly in 
this little book. It also forms a most conven- 
ient hand-book for grown-up people, as it ¢on- 
tains much information concerning matters of 
every-day interest. Two very attractive vol- 
umes, also published by Henry Holt & Co., are 
Sunshine and Storm in the East, a handsomely 
printed and elegantly illustrated book of travel, 
by Mrs. Brassey, whose sparkling style is already 
familiar to American readers through her former 
travels, Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam ; 
and Popular Romances of the Middle Ages, by Sir 
Grorce W.Cox and E. H. Jones. There is an 
irresistible charm in medisval legend, which never 
grows prosaic and never grows old. The exploits 
of King Arthur and his famous Knights of the 
Round Table are new and delightful to every gen- 
eration, Tennyson has thrown a wreath of 
etry around many of the tales, but the legends 
themselves were immortal long before Tennyson 
was born, and the world never tires of reading 
new versions of the deeds of these heroes of 
olden time. In the present volume are romances 
of King Arthur and his knights, of the famous 
Roland, of Beowulf, the sad tale of the Nibelun- 
gen, and other early German legends, the story of 

ithjof, and quaint glimpses into all the branch- 
es of the romances of old. The stories are well 
told in simple language, with delicate touches of 
ancient style, which render them all the more 
unique and charming. 


-literature or the practice of 





ber of the “ Franklin Square Series” contains 
a comprehensive résumé of important events dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, by Roperr Macxen- 
ziz. Beginning with previous events necessary to 
an understanding of the situation at the opening 
of the present century, Mr. Mackenzie traces 
the career of Bonaparte, the progress of affairs 
in Great Britain, in France, Austria, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and other countries down to the present day. 
His work is clearly arranged, and abounds in 
dates placed as head-lines to the events they 
mark. Two other numbers of the “Franklin 
Square Series” contain the Memoirs of Madame 
De Rémusat, lady-in-waiting to the Empress Jo- 
sephine until 1808. These memoirs include the 
daily records kept by Madame Réavsar, in which © 
she jotted down eve! she witnessed of the 
private and public life of Bonaparte and Jose- 
phine, and the members of the court by which they 
were surrounded, and are probably the most ac- 
curate picture of those times ever presented to 
the public. The Messrs. Harper have recently 
published a handsome library edition of Mr. Jus- 
vIn McCartay’s History of our Own Time, which 
also appeared as an earlier numberof the “ Frank- 
lin Square Series.” 





SKATING, 


“In the frosty moon! clear and 
Gleams the viesin = “There is +p 
Of the trenchant steel on its crystal sheen ; 
But to-morrow shall look on another scene. 


“To-morrow the bright fair sun shall glance 
On a scene as weird as a witches’ dance ; 
A thousand forms in a flying reel 
Shall scar this plain with their skates of steel.” 

Some time ago a newspaper paragraphist an- 
nounced that a practical embodiment of the po- 
etry of motion was “skating with a pretty girl.” 
Mr. Frost convinces us by his fine double-page 
engraving that the poetry of motion thus exem- — 
plified also affords most excellent opportunities 
for the stationary and statuesque of art. 
What can approach ideal beauty nearer than this 
same pretty girl, clad in close-fitting costume, her 
cheeks flushed with air and ex , and every 
movement graceful, provided of course she has 
mastered the mysteries of skating ? 

“ Twinklin; 

— 
Neatest ankle e'er was seen” 
Underneath a 

* * * * ad 
ee 

1 
And with web a ‘woot sbe'll weave 
Fairy you can not leave.” 

The fair skater’s escort also appears to an ex- 
cellent advantage; for if not classed precisely 
among the manly sports, skating shows off most 
effectively the good points of those who are 
physically favored. Many as scene would 
make a most attractive picture ; the fact that 
our artist has chosen the banks of the Schuylkill 
for a background, and a merry Philadelphia party 
for models, is far from indi that the beaux 
and belles of other parts of our Union do not ap- 
pear equally well when shod with steel and glid- 
ing over the ice. 

When, where, and how skating first originated 
is unknown, for as far back as we have any ac- 
count of it, it was perfectly well known and prac- 
ticed in the whole North. An Edda of the tenth 
century, Srrurr tells us, mentions that the god 
Uller was distinguished by his beauty, his arrows, 
and his skates. With so venerable a tradition to 
fall back upon, it seems a pity that the hardy 
Norseman has not contributed more to either the 
Skating, 
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swiftly on his skates, and finish 
slide on two feet in a 
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; I keep a firm seat on horse. 
back; I am skilled 
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maid disdains me.” 


; 4 am apt at my 


skates of wood ; I 


oun, man could do who sone 
ialfe answered that in runni 

the prize with any 
is so far gracious 


upon skates he would 
of the countries.” 
that he owns the talent a very 
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y of wood, and resembled the 
f snow-shoes which 
the inhabitants of the most no 
Sweden and Norway in the 


people in the North, for 
called “ Skrid Finnai” ( 
name for the most ancient inhabi 
both in the North 
fter iron became known and 
North, iron runners were put on 
and in this way the present 
developed, as well as a 
i In this the North 


origin of the present form of 
to the Northern people 
after the birth of Christ. 
improvements in skates 
enty years. The first ice 
ty were of German man- 
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int, afterward 
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ims in good skating which the most patient learn- 
er would take long in finding out for himself. It 
not suggest itself to the untutored mind that 














vest, and in Maine a large quantity of ice hap been 
stored. There has been plenty of freezing weather in 
the Pine-tree State, 


both cheap and easy. 


At a recent meetin 
Medicine the annou 
and graceful gift to 


ispensable to the 


palace 
RANT and the other 
frightened, but it did not dis- 
Generals Grant and SHERIDAN 


ladies were terribl 
turb the serenity o 


large portion of the time toa 
the peculiarities of Havana an 
Population. Few cities in the worl 
ger number of public promenades a: 


leisurely study of 
But, after all, the great necessi 
isa smooth and solid field of ice, and of this we 


flowers, and listen to the musi 
d. 
fest than in the weather. To say that 





WASHINGTON RELICs. A railroad: is to be 


er has been most complete. It may be the lev- 
elling tendency of the age, or it may be Admiral 
to have frosts of 
each, one may as 
well emigrate at once to Labrador. 
virtues had better retire from busin 
after much effort, the ice in the pa 
the final thickness of half an i 
teach the rising generation to hurl the adventurous 
snow-ball, and fabricate the il] 
snow is to fall thinly on Saturday 
turn into ‘mud at the latest on 
noon? The citizens of London, 
chronicler, used to hold fairs 
ames, and roast an ox whole 
present, for all we can see, they will be just about 
as likely to set the Thames alight altogether.” 
We are now, according to the calendar, in the 

closing days of winter, and as yet we have had 
sontealy a dozen days when our citizens have been 
able to disport themselves on the ice. The ponds 
have been smiling bodies of water, the waves re. 
flecting airily the warm beams of a January sun. 
Soon March will be upon us, and if he follows the 
example of preceding months, will show only his 
lamb-like, and none of his lion-like, side. Short, 
fickle, and unsatisfactory as Jack Frost's Visits 
have been, we can scarcely hope for much more 
of him, and will soon have to sing: 

% arene bes gone to another seein, 
: r reign, 
Breaking te cao ae 

Loosing the waters from icy hold, 
‘ bi . t long ; 

Gree St ees 

c e your 
Though s We daff the stebie now, and put them away.” 


essential particular, 
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GENERAL GRANT IN CUBA. 


THe new steam-ship Admiral, having on board 
the General and his party, dropped anchor opposite 
the government wharf, in the — 0 
on the morning of January 22, r 
and speedy voyage from Cedar Key, Florida. 

The reception by the Cuban authorities was | 
informal and quiet. The distinguis 
landed from the steamer under — of — 
representing the Captain-General, who was a sent 
from aode at the time, and were drive: 
to the which with its gard 
hemmed in by mercantile houses, and is quite near 
the quay. A guard of honor was in front of the 
entrance to the palace, flanking the ‘driveway, 
and extending in diverging lines out into: the 
Street. At the foot of the stairs stood General 

ios and the rage Munici 
te receive the visitors, who were escorted to mag- 
nificent quarters in the north wing of the palace. 
They passed through the parlors, where General 


Grant tarried a moment to look 


of Martinez Campos, Jove.ar,andothers, Then 

they were informed that a lunch was ~~ 
d they entered a — dining-room. 

da 4 LLEJOS, the Secretary of 

the Interior, and Colonel Cerero joined the party, 

and an hour was spent at the banquet, as the 

“lunch” proved to be. The afternoon was 


daughters of General 


‘in a drive about the city. 


As the 23d was the birthday of King AL¥onso, 
congratulatory telegrams were exchanged between 
the General and the King. The same day a state 
dinner was given, and later a special perform. 
ance at the Tacon Theatre, which was attended | 

by the tourists. At an early hour of the morning 
: oceurred which was not on the official 
programme. At about half past two o'clock the 


city was thrown into the wildest 
lent. e. Four 


which occasioned much excitement. Some said 
it had not happened before for sixty years, and 
declared that it never was felt before in 
Havana. This was a slight affair, however, com- 
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ens are quite artistic in form, 


fore the Revolution. 
rm, quality, and dec- 





the Academy of Music. T 
building fund of the W 


Carnival was only one of 
many balls which occurred 


our city, but it was unique on account of the age 
the performers. 
followed one another in 





and transportation by ocean ig 


—_-_—- 


- 
i Of the New York Academy of 
ncement was made of a beautiful 
the president from Mrs. John Ja- 
nderstand its significance, reference 
must be made to the evening, some months ago, when 
the Library Hall of the Academy was formally opened. 
atter the exercises of the evening 
all present were invited by the president, 
yce Barker, to go below and partake of the 


gift of a massive gold and silver cup 
Tr, to be used as a “ loving-cup” at that 
meeting. A letter to the president from the donor 
was read, in which she expressed warn sympathy in 
the purposes of the society. The cup is ornamented 
by the acacia—symbol of friendship and love. On the 
the Academy, its motto, and the 


Above is the name of the presi- 


dent and the date of his election, with paces left for 
the names of his successora, Resolutions wére Passed 


by the Academy tendering thanks for. the gift ; after 
which all adjourned to partake of the “ loving-cup.” 





Some time ago the authorities of one of the laryest 
hospitals in London took measures to ventilats all the 
drains and sewers connected with their institution, 
Several malignant diseases had been raging in the hos- 
pital up to the time the ventilating arrangements were 
made, and the physicians found them very difficult to 
observed that after the work was 
w cases Occurred for some months. 
ere was a fresh outbreak in one ward 
parated from the main building. Inves- 
ealed that the ventilation Pipe in that ward 
pped up by a careless workman ; and when 
this difficulty was remedied, all traces of the epidemic 
disappeared, 


_—— 


constructed between Otaru and 
under the supervision of Mr. Craw- 
engineer. The Tokio Times says: 
“The enterprise will be an American one in every 
and the Opportunity will be af- 
€ or contrasting the methods em- 
led States and those of English 


—_—~ 


Transportation of nitro-glycerine is attended with 
many dangers. Two men not many days ago started 
from Bradford, Pennsylvania, in a sleigh, with one 
ro-glycerine. The sleigh upset 
on the road, the compound exploded, one man was in- 
stantly killed, the other seriously injured, the horses 
and sleigh were blown to pieces, and two or three 
houses in the vicinity were much damaged. - 


_ 


Some mean and malicious person or persons recently 
entered the boat-house of the Columbia College Boat 
Club, and with some instrument cut holes in six 
boats. No motive for such a deed is known. The 
boats can be repaired, bat they will scarcely be used 
for racing purposes again, 


When the Rev. Edward Cowley was brought into 
court for trial, and the worl of impanelling a jury be- 
gan, it was found that a large number of Pereons had 
formed a “ decided opinion” in regard to his treatment 
of the children in the 


“Shepherd’s Fold,” Scarcely 


any intelligent person could avoid “ forming an opin- 
ion” if he had any knowledge of the facta. But an 
opinion may be changed, even in the court-room, if 
new facts are presented. It is honesty, honor, intelli- 
gence, and freedom from obstinate prejudice that are : 
needed in the jury-box, far more than a lack of any ‘ 
“ opinion” on a given case, 


| row, tendered the service of his steamer to General 

Grant, which was accepted. The Arrow returned, 
with her freight and passengers, to Sanford and En- 
terprise, a distance of seventy miles, remaining unti) 


the citizens of New York better 
markets meet with natural opposition. Reforms are 
never—that is, “ hardly ever”—brought about without 
Opposition ; and it is certainly desirable that this mat- 
lean, wholesome, yes, ha 

should continue to be agitated, Why should not New 
York have attractive markets as well as cities of small. 
er size and less note? The market of a city is like the 
kitchen and larder of a house—an indicator of the 
neatness of the occupants. 


—_——— 


indeome, markets 


During the month ot January, 1880, the reduction of 
the public debt was over eleven million dollars, which 
is the largest monthly reduction since April, 1872. 
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material for a very respectable har- 
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WASHINGTON IN NEW YORK. 


Wasnincton was often in New York, but on 
two occasions he bore with him apparently the 
fate of nations and of mankind. Once, all was 
dismay and almost despair. It was in the spring 
of 1776, when he entered the city only to be driv- 
en from it in disastrous rout. Never was New 
York more beautiful—so the chroniclers of the 
time relate—than in this early period of its his- 
tory. The houses were built with balconies or 
balustrades upon the roofs, where in the summer 
evenings the whole family gathered to catch the 
cool winds from the harbor, and look down upon 
the tinted water and the fading west. The streets 
were broad, and lined with fine shade trees, in 
which the birds were never weary of singing. 
Broadway, to the honest Kalm, seemed a fairy- 
land of pleasure; the town he thought one of 
the finest he had seen. The people were gay, 
éonvivial. They drank strong Madeira, says Bur- 
naby; their tables were loaded with rich oysters 
and rare birds ; the sleighing excursions to Kipp’s 
Bay in December, the lovely rides in May along 
Bowery Road, seemed to the English travellers a 
proof of good taste and soft simplicity. The vis- 
itors from England were usually well received by 
the previncials. But already, in 1742, Kalm and 
Burnaby had foreseen that the time must come 
when the dependence upon Europe would be cast 
aside, and the Western World become free. 

With something of exultation and a strong hope 
for the future, Washington entered New York in 
the spring of 1776, followed by his new-raised 
troops. He was stimulated by his success at Bos- 
ton, eager to become the deliverer of a continent. 
He looked forward, no doubt, to new victories. 
Yet, as he rode at the head of his troops down 
Bowery Lane, 2nd passed through the green ar- 
bors of Broadway, he must have noticed a striking 
change from the usual habit of the merry city. 
No more pleasant drives to Kipp’s Bay. No more 
scenes of gay conviviality amused its people. 
They were torn by factions, old clubs and old as- 
sociations broken up; the Whigs, resolute and 
ardent, prepared for a dreadful contest for free- 
dom ; the Tories, with subdued malice, hinted at 
the coming victory of the crown. Even the pa- 
tient Washington in the excitement of the hour 
called his opponents the “ pests of society.” Many 
loyal citizens had fled to the country, leaving their 
fine mansions vacant. Washington lived in the 
Richmond Hill House, near Lispenard Street, in 
the suburbs. He gathered his sickly and disor- 
dered forces around him, strengthened the poor 
fortifications at Grand Street and on the Battery, 
ordered a line of intrenchments to be drawn 
around Brooklyn, and on a hot day in July, amidst 
the loud cheers of his army, heard read that Dec- 
laration of Independence that was to live forever 
in the minds of men. All was still full of hope 
in the patriot lines; the fall of Boston was to be 
the-prelude of a more complete triumph, and New 
York to become the Marathon of transatlantic 
freedom. 

But already the cloud of doom began to brood 
over the affrighted city. Far off on the lower 
bay could be seen the masts of the tall admirals 
of England; the red cross of St. George hung 
ominously over the shores of Staten Island. The 
bay was soon crowded with ships. Thirty thou- 
sand English and Hessian soldiers landed on the 
shore; the storm of war gathered around New 
York, and the great vessels of the line began to 
make their way through the Narrows, and threat- 
en the feeble fortress on the Battery. The Eng- 
lish crossed over in great masses to Long Island. 
They found an unguarded spot in the patriot lines ; 
the fate of New York was decided in the unfortu- 
nate battle on the Gowanus plain, and Washing- 
ton, with bitter thoughts, yet outward calmness, 
in a dense August fog, brought over his broken 
army to the city. Had Greene been there, he may 
have thought, the battle would have gone differ- 
ently. One neglected pass opened the way to the 
foe. The vigilant Greene lay on a sick-bed, and 
the fortifications he had planned proved useless 
without their projector’s care. The soldiers had 
fought well at Brooklyn, but when the triumphant 
English crossed over to New York Island, and 
threw themselves on the Americans, Washing- 
ton’s army fled in a wild panic; whole regiments 
threw down their arms and ran like cowards. 
Washington rushed in among them ; he beat them 
with his sword, he covered them in his rage with 
opprobrious words. His hope almost perished 
as he saw the panic-stricken herd. “ Are these 
the men,” he cried, in a letter to his brother, 
“with whom I am to conquer America?” But 
with the patience of a prudent general he once 
more gathered his scanty forces, presented a bold 
front to the foe, repulsed them from the West- 
chester hills, and then crossed the Hudson to the 
Jersey side. 

Next came the apparent dispersion of his army, 
the disappearance of the patriot forces, the fall 
of New Jersey, the unbounded exultation of the 
royal leaders, and the rise of a new viceroyalty 
amidst the ruins of New York. “Mr. Washing- 
ton and his ragged troops” were the scoff of the 
loyal wits and editors. In the spring, they said, 
the army from the north would sweep all before 
it; the army of Clinton, the fleets of Howe, would 
chase the affrighted Congress from Philadelphia ; 
the rebellion would perish in its birth. Washing. 
ton, hunted from New York, driven over the Del- 
aware, surrounded by rivals, traitors, foes, might 
almost have believed their predictions. As the 

winter deepened, his soldiers left him. He had 
only a few thousand .men, ill fed, ill armed, hun- 
gry, cold. The little band seemed destined to 
destruction. The fine royal army marched into 
New Jersey, the le were apparently friendly ; 
Princeton and ton were garrisoned by the 
English and-the-Hessians ; the Delaware, filled 
with ice, alone protected the fragment of the pa- 
triot force from their swift pursuit. The winter 
of 1777, chill and dark, would freeze, perhaps for- 
ever, the royalists hoped, the genial current of 





freedom in the New World, and Washington was 
to see New York no more. Happy would he be 
should he escape the fate of Wallace; happy the 
country could it secure the clemency of King 
George ! 

Seven years passed away, and once more Wash- 
ington was to enter New York. Freedom was 

on, America was saved. At the head of his re- 
joicing army, surrounded by his friends and old 
allies, the famous champion of the popular cause, 
the creator of a new nation, a new era of progress, 
he rode down Bowery Lane, and passed the scenes 
of his former defeat and shame, where he had 
once almost despaired of freedom. Then an out- 
law, a price set on his head, a fugitive, a beaten 
general, he had fled before the foe, almost aban- 
doned by his panic-stricken forces; now he was 
at the head of the victorious army that had con- 
quered the best troops of Europe. Then he was 
the despised leader of a fallen cause, now the 
chief of a new-born nation. The procession was 
received with glad congratulations as it passed 
down the only road that led from New York to 
the country. Yet on every side were to be seen 
the mournful traits of a desperate invasion. In 
the Park, or Common, was the jail where Cun- 
ningham had ruled over his miserable prisoners ; 
below was the Liberty Street sugar-house, infa- 
mous for its tragic story; the great Middle Dutch 
Church, converted into a riding-school ; the hos- 
pital above the Park; the college on Barclay 
Street. But as the glad procession moved on- 
ward it soon reached a sadder scene, and Wash- 
ington, who remembered New York in its early 
beauty, and Broadway covered with shade trees 
and adorned with tasteful buildings, must have 
seen with pain the evidences of its suffering. 
There were the blackened walls of St. Paul’s 
Church, the limits of the first t fire; the 
ruins of Trinity Church, almost levelled to the 
earth; the long waste of Broadway, reaching al- 
most to the Battery ; the cluster of tents and huts 


that covered around Whitehall what had once. 


been the finest quarter of New York. The shade 
trees were gone, the birds that sang in their 
branches fled; the image of war and desolation 
was on every side. Yet the people cheered on 
the conqueror as he advanced, for they felt that 
his victory was their own. Soon New York would 
spring up from its ashes with new strength. Its 
harbor would invite the commerce of the world, 
its prosperity never cease. Tyranny had received 
a fatal wound, and Washington was the symbol 
of a new era of hope to all the people. 

But at the Battery there was witnessed a sad- 
der spectacle. It was the 25th of November. 
The British ships still lingered off the shore, 
awaiting the boats that carried away the Tory ex- 
iles. They came in great numbers, filling all the 
fleet. Seven years ago the great English admi- 
rals had sailed up the Narrows, confident of vic- 
tory, and the Tory chiefs had seen with joy the 
flight of the patriot army from New York. They 
had looked only for an easy victory. They had 
found that they were fighting in vain against the 
will of the people. They were soon carried aboard 
the English vessels, bound for some distant home. 
As Washington entered the city, a gun was fired, 
the anchors were raise‘. and the great fleet slow- 
ly sailed away, the symbol of a perishing party. 
With Washington’s entrance into the city the 
Revolution was perfected. As the British fleet 
passed slowly away, it bore to the people of Europe 
the tidings of the opening of a fresh page in the 
history of mankind. Eugene Lawrence. 
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A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Avrtnor or “‘At Her Menor,” “ Beep rv tue Bons,” 
“ Breooar on Horsrsaox,” “ Wauter’s Worp,” 
“ Unper One Roor,” “ Hicu Spizrrs,” gro, 





CHAPTER VIII.—{ Continued.) 
GENTLEMEN OF FASHION. 


Unper these circumstances it would have been 
the height of imprudence to go to-his rooms at 
Long’s, where he might lie awake for hours with 
conscience for his only companion. He had been 
in such straits once or twice before, and had 
found nothing so beneficial to his moral system 
—on the principle, perhaps, of counter-irritation 
—as a “flutter” at the gaming table; as play- 
ing, that is, for stakes far higher than common, 
and much more than he could afford. 

Such is the mawkish milk-and-water character 
of our modern social system that it is difficult 
nowadays to find a gambling-house in London 
open after 3 a.m, and even then it must needs 
call itself a club. However, such a club he did 
know in Jute Street, in the neighborhood of 
Charing Cross, and thither he now bent his steps. 
It was an establishment to which, of course, he 
himself belonged, but it.was only in part an aris- 
tocratic one; the members of the “ Frobisher,” 
as some of themselves (who were not upon its 
committee) frankly acknowledged, were a “scratch 
lot.” There were some noble lords belonging to 
it, but also a good many persons who were not 
lords—nor even gentlemen, though perhaps they 
had all been reckoned such at one time. It was 
said of the club that certain of its members car- 
ried more about with them in their pockets than 
any other folks in London—and that it was all 
the money they had in the world. This arose 
from the simple circumstance that their play was 
high, but their credit by no means of the same 
altitude. There were, of course, little memoran- 
dums fiying about in which the vowels 10 U held 
& prominent place, but as a rule there was an in- 
disposition to “ just set that down, my good fel- 
low”; the. good fellow not without. reason. pre- 
ferring generally to have the money. 

_ There was a reading-room and a writing-room 
in the establishment, each about the size of the 
private room in a hair-dresser’s shop, and not 





much better furnished; but the actual necessa- 
ries of life were amply provided for: there were 


two billiard tables, and the card-room had ac- 


commodation for fifty persons. 

At 3.30 a.m., however, the attendance at even 
the “Frobisher” had begun to thin, and when 
Lovell entered it he Ria but a — rer ytd 

layin: eir very last game at unlimi 00. 
They had sworn that each of the previous half- 
dozen games should be the last, but had been 
overruled by the vehement opposition of a certain 
Captain mn, who once held a commission in 
one of her Majesty’s cavalry regiments, but who 
now levied tribute and made war upon the world 
without any authorization beyond that of his own 
good-will and pleasure. He had lost “a hatful 
of money” that night, and was obstinately re- 
solved to get it back again, not necessarily from 
those who had won it from him, but out of some- 
body ; and the arrival of Lovell was secretly hail- 
ed by him with profound satisfaction. The ma- 
jor was not a very frequent visitor at the “ Fro- 
bisher,” but when he did come it was generally, 
as on the present occasion, with the intention of 
“ plunging,” and Captain Langton was just in the 
humor to accommodate him. 

He was a short wiry man of about forty years 
of age, with that air of jauntiness which is so 
bad a substitute for the liveliness of good humor, 
and a growing tendency to swagger: this last 
arose not from pride (for to say the truth he had 
very little to be proud of), but from the sense of 
the necessity of self-assertion. he had —_— 
possessed the genial and agreeable manner that 
made Lovell a Toverlte in the club—{and indeed 
in many other places)—and of late years ugly sto- 
ries had cropped up about him, which had deep- 
ened the unfavorable impression regarding him. 
Men of strict honor, even of the “ Frobisher” 
kind, turned their faces from him, and declined 
to “ cut in” at the same rubber, and if Lovell had 
been a more frequent visitor to Jute Street, and 
known the man equally well, he would probably 
have done likewise. As it was, the major was 
not displeased when Langton, rising from the ta- 
ble with the rest, proposed a little picquet—the 
stakes of which should be proportionate to the 
lateness of the hour: “ One can not afford to ruin 
one’s constitution for sixpences,” as he playfully 
observed, though he forgot to point out that one 
of them—the loser—must of necessity do even 
worse, 


The waiter, who had the appearance of a man | 


who never slept, but was very anxious to try the 
experiment, here ventured to observe that the 
hour had arrived for closing the club, whereat 
the captain damned his impudence, wheeled his 
chair to a picquet table, and called for cards. If 
he had been wise in his generation he would have 
spared his oath and thrown a couple of sover- 
eigns at the waiter’s head instead ; but the cap- 
tain, though liberal (in a Shakspearean sense) of 
speech, was chary of his sovereigns. 

Without daring to reply, the waiter shuffled 
after one of the retreating company, who hap- 
pened to be on the committee, and stated his 
hard case. “Tell Captain Langton with my com- 
pliments that you have my orders to close the 
club,” said that gentleman, promptly. 

“ Much he will care about that,” observed one of 
the committee-man’s companions, as they stepped 
into the street. 

“So much the better for the ‘ Frobisher,’ ” an- 
swered the other, gravely; “for if he breaks a 
rule, we can get rid of him.” 

The same idea probably occurred to the captain 
himself, for after bestowing on the waiter a choice 
string of vituperative epithets, he proposed to 
Lovell that they should go and have their game 
out elsewhere. 

“But where ?” said Lovell. F 
ait Oh, "pa oe own rooms, if you like.” Now 

ajor Lovell, though willing enough to ble 
with the captain at the “ Frobisher,” i no 
means inclined to be so familiar with him as to 
ask him to his hotel. “Or you can come to mine,” 
said the captain, perceiving the other’s hesitation. 

But this again did not meet the major’s views: 
he did not absolutely suspect his companion of 
dishonesty, but it did flash across him that he had 
heard queer stories of the captain, and that with 
his own cards and in his own rooms such a host 
might have the advantage over him at picquet. 

“No,” said he: ‘it’s too late, my good fellow.” 

The captain’s coarse red face expressed consid- 
erable irritation. “It seems to me, Lovell, you 
are rather funky of the picquet.” 

“ You are quite mistaken,” answered the major, 
coolly ; “I am not funky of you at any game; and 
I want a ‘ flutter.” 

They had put on their hats, and were standing 
on the door-step, in the tall and narrow street into 
which the sun had hardly penetrated. 

“Very good,” said the captain, suddenly ; “I'll 
toss you for a monkey—one toss.” 

“Five hundred pounds is a large sum,” answer- 
ed Lovell, hesitatingly. : 

“There, I told you you were funky: look here,. 
I'll give £25 to toss for £500, and he pulled out 
his porte-monnaie. It had the former sum in it— 
for he produced it—but certainly not the latter. 

“Very good: if you are so keen about it as all 
that, ll take you. Shall I toss, or you ?” 

“You shall toss.” 

Major Lovell took a sovereign from his pocket 
and spun it into the air. “Woman,” cried the 
captain, with fervor. More than Matthew Hel- 
ston’s annual income and that of his uncle to boot 
depended upon which side that coin should come 
down. It fell in the gutter slantwise. “Woman 
it is,” cried the captain, triumphantly. 

“It is not: hands off!” cried the major. “It 
is neither the one nor the other.” 

There really was some doubt about it, but the 
captain thought there was-no doubt, and his face 
was a picture—a score of evil passions were 
crowded into it, but rage was uppermost. 

“Tf you don’t mean to pay—” he ; 

“Be silent, sir!” cried Lovell. “If I have lost, 


synchronous) there 
‘would be a whir of frre: followed by the 





I will pay you to-morrow morning; but I won't 


take your word for it. Let us ring the bell” (for 
the club-house door had been behind them), 
“and ask the waiter.” : 


“The waiter is an ass, and, besides, he has a 
grudge against me,” said the captain. “Let us 
abide by the decision of the first passer-by.” 

“Very good; so be it.” 

At four in the morning in Jute Street ( 
it is a short-cut from the City to the southwest 
portion of the town) there are not many passers- 
by, and the two men, with the coin between them, 
stood waiting for more than a minute. Then the 
rattle of a hansom was heard, and as it drew near, 
the captain stepped into the street and held out 
his hand to stop the vehicle. It had a passenger 
inside, to whom he addressed himself with un- 
wonted civility. 

“This tleman and I, sir, have had a little 
dispute, which perhaps you will have the great 
kindness to settle for us. It is simply whether a 
coin which one of us has tossed up lies with its 
head or tail uppermost.” : 

The passenger’ murmured something about it 
not being his business, and of the unusual char- 
— of such a request ; but the cabman put in a 
word. 

“ Lawk-a-mussy! there can be no harm, now 
we're going home, Master Matthew,” he said. 
“Don’t spoil a bit of sport.” 

Thus adjured, the passenger, altho with 
some reluctance, alighted, investigated the coin, 
and pronounced that “ Woman” was uppermost. 

“ Of course it is,” cried Langton, triumphantly. 
“You have lost the monkey, Lovell.” ; 

The major did not speak, though doubtless, like 
the parrot, he thought the more; but, strange to 
say, the involuntary umpire did. 

“Do I understand you to say, sir,” he inquired, 
gravely, “that you have won £500 of Major 
Frederic Lovell ?” 

“Yes, sir—less £25, I have.” 

“Then permit me to congratulate you: I am 
very glad to hear it.” With which observation, 
which was delivered in very distinct tones, he 
stepped into the hansom and was whirled away. 

“ Well, that’s the rummest start I ever knew,” 
exclaimed the captain. ‘“ Did you hear what that 
fellow said, Lovell ?” 

“Yes, I heard,” answered the. major, with an 
unpleasant laugh. ‘“ He’s a man who owes me a 
grudge, or thinks he does, poor devil.” 

“ An injured husband, eh ?” 

“Well, yes; something of the kind,” answered 
the other, carelessly. ‘“ He’s not a gentleman, of 
course, or he could have had his remedy. He’s a 
jeweller’s clerk. I saw him at Lady Pargiter’s 
just now; he came to take away her diamonds; 
he does it every night after she has worn them.” 

“What, the diamonds ?—the Twenty-five Thou- 
sand Pounders ?” 

“Yes, the same. Good-night. I will send you 
my check to-morrow morning.” And the major 
strolled away with a careless air that was ‘by no - 
means the exponent of his genuine feelings. 

“This will recoup me for that infernal run of 
bad luck to-night,” mused the captain; “but it 
leaves me hardly better than I was before—and 
that was in Queer Street. So the Pargiter dia- 
monds are carried away every night after her 
ladyship wears them! I have seen the face of 
that cabman on a race-course somewhere; he’s a 
pal of my tout’s, Dick Dartmoor. I'll make a 
note of that.” And he entered something in his 
pocket-book. 

If any one had closely followed Captain Langton 
as he walked slowly to his lodgings that morning 
in Golden Square, he would have heard him mur- 
mur to himself at intervals, rolling the sentence 
like a sweet morsel under the tongue, “ Twenty- 
five Thousand Pounds! Twenty-five Thousand !” 





CHAPTER IX. 
MR. SIGNET AND HIS ASSISTANT. 


A.tHoveH his errand to Moor Street had taken 
so large a cantle out of his night’s rest, Matthew 
Helston was in his place in Poulet Street at his 
usual -hour next morning. It was his habit, no 
matter how small a modicum of sleep he had, so 
to be, not so much from a sense of'duty as from - 
a certain obstinacy of disposition which forbade 
‘him to give way to physical weakness; and his 
employer was not the man to suggest a less rigid 
punctuality. Though Amy had spoken of his 
desk, and perhaps imagined him sitting before 
one, with huge ledgers upon it, his duty was not 
that of a clerk, nor did ae: room he occupied in 
the least resemble a mercantile office. It was 
more like a moderate-sized drawing-room, except 
that the chairs (though handsome ones) were few 
in number, and that nobody, however rich or how- 
ever vulgar, had ever had so many articles of 
virtu crowded together in one apartment. There 
were clocks enough to keep time for all eternity ; 
their monotonous and ceaseless ng w 
have driven a man of more sensitive organization 
into a lunatic asylum, while every five minutes or 
so (for they were by no means 


rs 


striking of the hour, notified 


time, that office in them quite subsidiary to 
their external appearance. It was the 

stones or metal of which they were composed, or 
their artistic beauty, or their quaint mechanical 
arrangement, which constituted theirvalue. The 
great clock at Strasburg could boast of no more 
numerous dramatis than some of these 


lumerc persone 
time-pieces; only, instead of the Apostles, the 
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would fly, with chirp and twitter, a bird- 


hires and diamonds, which 


greatly to resemble the projecting orbs peculiar 
to the crustaceans. Of this contrivance it was 
Matthew’s weakness to be excessively ashamed, 
and at the sound of a coming footstep, even 
though it were that of his employer, he would 
drop it hastily, and apply himself to some other 
employment. Mr. Signet always made a point of 
looking in upon him after any of his expeditions 
to Moor ps to save himself the trou- 
ble of going to the strong-room, since to see Mat- 
thew safe and sound was a tee of the safe- 
ty of the parure—and he did so on the present 
occasion. He was a short, dark-complexioned 
man of about fifty years of age, with beady, bat- 
like eyes (which had, however, detected many a 
false stone in their time), and a certain unctuous- 
ness of manner which would dry up with startling 
suddenness on occasion—as when any of his ma- 
terial interests were menaced—and presently gush 
forth anew as if ceca bg happened, = 

“ Well, Mr. Helston, how goes it?” This did 
not refer to the mechanism of the bird-of-para- 
dise which Matthew just then happened to have 
in hand, nor to that gentleman’s state of health, 
about which Mr. Signet cared a great deal less, 
but was a covert inquiry after the safety of the dia- 
monds. “You hada fine night for your errand.” 

“‘ A fine morning rather, sir,” retarned Matthew, 
gravely. He rather. resented the notion, which 
his employer undoubtedly intended ‘to convey, 
that to sit up to 5 o’clock a.m. was, after all, not 
so very late a vigil; and he was also leading up 
to the expression of that determination he had 
formed to wash his hands of the “ Pargiter pa- 
rure” altogether. 

“ Ah, her ladyship was latish, was she ?” return- 
ed Mr. Signet, in a careless tone, but with a sud- 
den fixity in his beady eyes; he saw that the 
shoe was pinching somewhere (though he mistook 
where it pinched), and it was so important to him 
that this man should continue to wear the shoe. 
“These sort of people who turn night into day 
think but little of us poor toilers who have to 
burn both ends of the candle. At the same time, 
it is something, mind you, to be admitted to such 
terms of—I may say intimacy—with a person of 
Lady Pargiter’s position: to be received in her 
beekits all alone. and at ever so much o’clock at 
night. ’Pon my life, I wonder Sir Charles ‘ain’t 
j ” And Mr. Signet smiled in a manner 
which he intended to be wicked, but which was 
80 very little like it that one may reasonably hope 
it was not set down by the recording angel to his 
discredit. 

“Tt is an honor, sir, that I do not at all appre- 
ciate,” observed Matthew, frigidly, “and indeed I 
was about to say—” Sg . 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Signet, holding up both his 
hands, as if he had been a signal-man, and Mat- 
thew an engine on the wrong line. “I can see 
it all. I know what you are going to say, as 
ough you had said it. The woman has been 
rude to you. ' My dear sir, accept my profoundest 


before. I often almost lose my pa- 
h of course one is 

This last confession was 
an involuntary smile which ap- 
Matthew's face, evoked by the recol- 
chief’s obsequious and urbane be- 
ladyship whenever she visited his 
and notwithstanding that she al- 
ways strove to cheapen things. “ Life, my dear 
sir,” he went on, “is made up of compromises. 
What I think of Lady Pargiter is that she has 
no manners no conscience ; an utterly worth- 
less woman, who ought to be put in a bag and 
drowned like a cat, with a very common sort of 
stone round her neck : but it would be injudicious 
- tellherso. Are such peo- 


“Tam to hear it, sir,” said Matthew, 
smiling Sogo Faget 
see, I have no means of making reprisals. 
her conduct 





supper, know 
—+she drinks like a fish, they say—well, it 

not excuse her, of course, but it would be some 
kind of extenuation. But if you complain of the 


pring Sad shall be raised, and you shall have 
‘erence. 
“ Indeed, Mr. I did not mean that. The 


pay is no doubt sufficient for the service render- 
ed;. and, as you say, some people might be even 
proud of the service. But for my part, I was 
about to say—” 

“Then don’t,” cried Mr. Signet, with sudden as- 
perity; “for I really can not listen to such a 
thing. Look here, my dear sir—my very dear 
sir,” he added, sitting down by Matthew’s side, and 
speaking with more unctuousness even than be- 
fore : “* An honest woman,’ says the Scripture, ‘is 
above rubies:’ which, however, I rather doubt; 
at least I never knew one who was above taking 
them if she had a chance: but an honest man is 
even more valuable—at all events in my profes- 
sion. It is a humiliating confession for one who 
loves his fellow-creatures to make, but 2 man who 
can be trusted with five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds in a ae at night 
is a deuced rare thing—nigrogue simillima eygno, 
as we used to say at school: a very pretty line, 
by-the-bye, and very suitable, as I have often 
thought—Cygno for Signet, you know—for a 
motto for our own establishment. If you were 
to fail me in this matter—I say if you were, 
though you are the last man in the world, I feel, 
to desert your post—where should I find one to 
fill your place? You are, so to speak—like that 
bird-of-paradise in the snuff-box—unique, and I 
value you accordingly. Only,” and here Mr. Sig- 
net dried up again, “ you must not talk of giving 
up your Moor Street errands.” 

“ But indeed, sir, as I was about to say—” 

“Well, well, another time—I am just now full 
of business ; indeed, I only looked in to say that 
as I was passing by Cavendish Grove to-morrow 
afternoon, I would do myself the pleasure to 
make a call, if it was quite convenient, upon Mrs. 
Helston.” 

“She will be very pleased to see you, sir. But 
why not come to dinner at seven? My uncle 
Stephen will be delighted, I’m sure.” 

“yy i—I will. He is a most worthy and 
learned gentleman, I hear from everybody. Then 
we can talk this matter over in a friendly way.” 

It is probable that a call in Cavendish Grove 
| had hardly been the prevalent idea in Mr. Sig- 
net’s mind when he looked in on his assistant’s 
labors ; and, to say truth, the latter’s observa- 
tions had first suggested it. It struck him that 
he might be able to overcome Helston’s objec- 
tions by the arguments of a third person, whose 
influence he hoped to enlist upon his own side; 
for Mr. Signet’s experience of life was that where 
a man takes morbid views, and adverse to his 
material interests, his wife deplores them, and 
would always fain win him over to the cause of 
common-sense and pecuniary profit. 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 





‘THE MACE. 


THE mace, it appears, was originally a weapon 
of war, its ition as a symbol of. power 
and authority being of much later date. Kings, 
judges, ministers, and persons in official positions 
in most countries evince a liking for the mace in 
this character; and it is deemed fitting that the 
symbol should be a fine specimen of metal-work 
or carving, or both. The sword of state and the 
mace carried before a great pe may be 
taken, the one as an emblem of judicial punish- 
ment, the other of governmental authority—the 
two functions combined in the same individual. 

The sergeant-at-mace, or sergeant-of-mace, 
equivalent to. mace-bearer, has for ages been a 
functionary invested with what may be called the 
peremonial part of authority both in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere. The mace at one 
period, and in some parts-of England, was a ne- 
cessary adjunct or preliminary to the due execu- 
tion of legal and judicial processes. For the roy- 
al maces we must go to the Tower of -London, 
where, in the almost priceless collection’ known 
as the regalia, we find emblems of royalty in great 
profusion: five crowns—one with the finest pearl 
in the world; the orb; the ampula, or golden ea- 
gle, for containing the anointing oil at the corona- 
tion; the curtana, or sword of mercy; the sword 
spiritual and the sword temporal ; b or ar- 
mille; the royal spurs; and (added during the 
present reign) the far-famed Koh-i-noor diamond 
—the “mountain of light.” Lastly, there are the 
maces, sceptres, and rods. These comprise the 
royal sceptre with the cross, thirty-three inches 
in length, richly adorned with precious stones ; St. 
Edward's staff, made of gold, four and a half feet 
in | and weighing ninety pounds, with an 
orb at the top said to contain a fragment of the 
true cross; the sceptre of the dove, or rod of 
equity, having a dove with outspread wings above 
the orb; Queen Victoria’s sceptre, with a richly 

cross; the ivory sceptre of Queen Maria 

"Este, wife of James II., surmounted by a dove 

of white a and the sceptre of Queen Mary, 
wife of Willi 

Who that has seen the Lord Mayor’s Show but 
remembers the glittering mace which Mr. Mace- 
bearer displays at one of the windows of the Lord 
pec ay eggen A. smenyir phe vender opt This 

specimen of ersesery cmt of 
m older. 


abeth’s procession to St. Paul’s in 1588, to return 
thanks for the destruction of the Spanish Arma- 
da. In modern times, whenever the sovereign 
enters the City of London in anything like state, 
the Lord Mayor presents the City sword, but not 
the sceptre. The same functionary has for many 
centuries borne the sceptre at the coronations. 





The Lord Mayor’s mace or sceptre, just men- 


shaped 

4 gold bands. The chan- 
nelling is filled with thin fillets of gold, and the 
reg oe ha = intervals with 
rows -pearls. The w rt 

is composed of four crosses and an ph. ca 
of fleur-de-lis, and studded with three rubies, 
three sapphires, and six very large seed-pearls 
arranged in groups. The fleurs-de-lis are sup- 
posed to have been added in the time of the Plan- 


——— 

tails of a very curious kind have been col- 
lected respecting the maces and sceptres belong- 
ing to the corporate towns in various parts of 
Great Britain—information obtained in the first 
instance from the reports of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Commissioners, with later corrections 
and additions from other sourves. 

The city of Canterbury, it appears, has a mace 
and a sword of state displayed on certain cere- 

ial occasions. The sword was presented to 
the city by King James I. The original charter, 
granted by Henry VI., empowered the mayor to 
appoint sergeants-at-mace to bear the maces be- 
fore his Worship—for there were more maces 
than one. 

The corporation of the city of York claim to 
possess a silver mace, a large sword of state, and 
another state sword of smaller dimensions, The 
mighty sword, made so far back as the year 1439, 
and presented to the city by the father of the 
queen of Richard IL, is borne in ceremonial state 
on Easter-day, Christmas-day, and a few other 
occasions, but can only be carried without fa- 
tigue by a somewhat powerful man. The smaller 
sword, dated 1545, a gift from the Lord Mayor of 
London in that year, is more frequently used. 
The Cap of Maintenance, as it is called, worn by 
the sword-bearer on special occasions, is so dig- 
nified a symbol of civic authority that he doffs it 
to no one whatever, and may even wear it during 
divine service in the minster or elsewhere. 

The old city of Winchester has a record in the 
corporate books to the effect that in the second 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth a riot took 
place-in reference to a disputed claim to the own- 
ership of Padisham Marsh. One rioter, named 
White, was fined by Sir John Guildford for in- 
citing the rest, and for “contempt of the mayor 
and his officer bearing the mace”; and another 
was fined twenty nobles “toward the remaking 
or making great of a new mace”—thus indirectly 
implying that though the wisdom might not ne- 
cessarily be in the wig, the virtual embodiment 
of authority is in the mace. 

Southampton has the honor of possessing two 
large gold maces, and one of smaller dimensions ; 
one of these is as old as the time of Henry VIII. 
It used to be the custom, when the mayor’s lady 
went to church on state occasions, to bear one of 
these maces before her. She wore a scarlet gown 
as a token of distinction. Southampton has also 
among its relics of the past a two-handed sword 
five feet in length—a formidable weapon which 
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is borne before the mayor as a token of the ad- 
miralty rights of that borough. 

At Folkestone in the olden time, on the elec- 
tion of a mayor, the townsmen were summoned 
to the church-yard by the blowing of a burgh- 
mote horn before proceeding to church to hear 
divine service. The outgoing mayor and jurats 


-then gathered around the cross in the church- 


yard; the former delivered an address, and di- 
rected the townsmen to go intc the chancel and 
elect a new mayor. This tells of very early times 
indeed, as does the name of the town itself— 
Folkestone. If the borough a mace, it 
must have been of much later introduction. 

Edinburgh has a handsome gilt silver mace, 
cumninel by a crown, and bearing national ein- 
blems, with the date 1617. As this was the year 
in which James I. returned to pay a visit to his 
Scottish subjects, this mace may be presumed to 
have been prepared for the occasion along with 
other civic paraphernalia still in use. 

More than forty other towns, in addition ts 
those above named, are known to possess, or to 
have at one time possessed, a mace as the symbol 
of corporate authority. For instance, Dunwich, 
now a decayed old town in Suffolk, had at one 
time a small silver mace shaped like a thick bolt 
or arrow. Norwich has a sword of state and 
three maces, one of which was presented to the 
city by Queen Elizabeth, and another by Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole. The university cities of Oxford and 
Cambridge possess silver-gilt maces, besides smail- 
er maces for the town sergeants. Bristol is said to 
be favored with the ample allowance of nine maces 
and four swords ; one of the latter was presented 
to the city as far back as the time of Henry VI. 
High-Wycombe had a silver-gilt rod or staff for 
the mayor to carry, while a mace was borne before 
him. Chard, although without a mace, possesses 
a corporate sword, two muskets, and six helmets 
—rather warlike for so quiet a place. Loughor, 
in South Wales, which now thinks more about coal 
than of anything else, once had two old maces 
made of wood and ornamented ; these were after- 
ward supplanted by four maces made of brass. 

It may be remarked, before concluding, that 
the maces of corporate bodies have sometimes 
been made to do double duty—as symbols of au- 
thority, and as drinking-cups on great occasions. 
According to the fashioning of the upper part, 
the cup becomes in some instances a tankard, in 
others a bowl. The top of the mace was made 
to screw on or fit into the lower part ; aud occa- 
sionally the lower part itself was made hollow, to 
serve as an additional ‘reservoir of choice bever- 
age. On great festive occasions a mace of such 
a kind, filled with wine, was handed round to the 

principal guests; it was then refilled with spiced 
ale, which the sergeants-at-mace and other trinor 
Officials quaffed off with great relish. Among 
other towns thus provided may be mentioned the 
borough of Bridgenorth, which had two maces of 
silver-gilt, supported by twisted columns about 
twenty-four inches in length; when unscrewed, 
the upper part of each became a drinking-cup. 
These symbols of civic dignity and banqueting 





no puny mortal could wield—and an oar, which 


were fabricated about two centuries ago. 








Iw a little family discussion the other day, the madam 
remarked, somewhat tartly, “‘ When I marry in—” 
“T sup ou will ma a fool,” interrupted the 
husban 3 Beg our pardon,” said she, “I shall do 
nothing of the kind ; refer a change.” The lord 
and master wilted. 





At the breakfast table the other morning Spikes 
fired that ancient rey at the ay about the pro- 
riety of forwarding a men of her hash to the 
avy Department, with the recommendation that it 
boarders. But the 


pam could utilize him to good advantage. For 
instance, if their cannon become burned out, Mr. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


for pardon. Said he, “ Isn’t this a clear case of clipped 
too many, eh?” He was pardoned for his first offense, 


but for his atrocious pun he was killed on the spot. 


A. suitable texture for a bald-headed person would 
be mo’hair. 


FROM THE LECTURE-ROOM. 
Prorrssor. “ pe pees. by condition of the patient 
to be such that yon couldn’t give ether, what should 
you give, Mr. Brown ?” 
Brown (innocently). “ Neither, sir.” 








Srupert. “Do you think it D pmamene professor, for 
surgery to improve my personal appearance ?” 
Proressor. “ Yes, sir—by cutting away & good deal 
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the back and give an erect carriage to the figure—only twenty-five cents 


to see your name. d y 
The man who - + ne | 
was arrested for 
fling gold on A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
at their ao vane Srreet Venper. “Here you are: the Patent. Spinal Suspender, to support 
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THE CITY HALL, ALBANY, NEW YORK~-BURNED FEBRUARY 10, 1880.—Psorocrarnep sy Tae Notwan Puorocrarnic Company.—[See Pace 142.} 
A BEER SALOON IN BOTTLE ALLEY.—Frow a Sxercn py-C. A. Kerrizs.—[Srz Pace 142.] 
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AN APPEAL. 


IRELAND’S POSSIBILITIES. 


Tue above engravings form the third group 
which we have presented calling attention to the 
suffering and misery in Ireland. At a time like 
the present it seems as if too much could not be 
done toward enlisting sympathy and securing 
succor for this “ poor distressful country.” The 
sketches come to us from the very heart of the 
famine-stricken district, where they were drawn 
by our indefatigable artist, who, under the escort 
of several Irish priests, started for a tour of in- 
vestigation among some of the most wretched 
cabins in the parish of Clifden, near the west 
coast, Leaving the priests at their stations, and 
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led by a tall, handsome, half-clad Irishman, he 
penetrated to the interior of a dozen or more 
miserable hovels among the bogs and by the 
rocky shore. 

Before proceeding fifty yards the well-dressed 
visitor found himself surrounded by a rapidly in- 
creasing escért of men and boys, who seemed al- 
most to spring from the earth, their ragged gar- 
ments streaming behind them, and their voices 
loud in the vociferation of their wrongs and hard- 
ships. One house after another he entered, and 
was shown the small stock of potatoes that was 
to serve as the sole food of hungry families until 
next autumn. At this point, however, we prefer 
to let him tell his own tale, because we are not 


| 


| | 
nA 
WAITING FOR 


prepared to admit, however great the misery may 
appear in individual cases, that as a class the Irish 
people are “ sufferers from terrible injustice.” 


One man, the orator of the sketch, was a basket- 
maker. He could earn at the most n —eene a day. 
He was the sole support of a partially paralyzed father, 
a mother who had been bedridden for years, and a sis- 
ter. I visited their cabin, and it was as neat and tidy 
as such a place could be made. The man spoke intel- 
ligently, but misfortune had soured him. It was point- 

out that public works would best meet the present 
evil. There is, however, a great horror of drainage or 
improvement undertaken 
will only raise the rints,’ already too high for the ten- 
ants to drag from the unwilling soil. In driving along 
the roads we were met by appeals from men and wo- 
men, too evidently in earnest. The children in one 
place had just enjoyed the luxury of a meal of ‘stir- 


y the landlords. ‘They 


THE DISTRESS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 
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THE PRIEST. 


about.’ One little fellow was very proud of the dis- 
tended stomach he had gained thereby. On arriving 
at the priest's house, we found a crowd of women who 
had waited for hours. Many of them had trudged 
from the outlying districts to obtain a little relief. 
The private means of the clergy are all exhausted ; 
but on this occasion, through the kind help of some 
unknown friend, the hearts of the poor creatures were 
made iad by the gift of half a hundred-weight of meal 
toeach. It is some weeks since I sketched this scene. 
The poverty has greatly increased since then. The 
priest now writes to me: ‘ For God's sake, leave no 
stone unturned to send vs help. There is no doubt 
that kind sympathy and ready help now will heal an 
old wound.’” 


Yet in spite of the iterated pictures of distress 
that come to us from Ireland, the tales of hunger 
and starvation, we see no reasen to depart from 
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the opinion expressed in former articles, that this 
unfortunate country owes her miseries mainly to 
her own want of thrift and prudence in the man- 
agement of affairs. That this furnishes the slight- 
est reason for not helping her in her seasons of 
distress and extremity, we do not, of course, mean. 
There can be no worthier opportunity of benevo- 
lence than that of sending succor to this unhappy 
nation, which suffers as much from folly as guilt, 
whose faults are so hereditary as to be 

and where the load of woe falls as heavily upon 
helpless women and innocent children as upon 
those who are in any way responsible for the 
terrible condition of things. 

Ireland’s misery is deduced from two sources : 
she is overpopulated, and the resources of her 
soil are not developed. In regard to the first, 
her case is the same as that of England, and the 
remedy the same. That government spends mill- 
ions of pounds yearly upon her colonies in open- 
ing the way for successful emigration, and they 
are a refuge none the less open to her Irish sub- 
jects than to her English. In regard to the de- 
velopment of her resources, there is much that 
might be done, were it not for the want of con- 
fidence existing between the two classes of so- 
ciety. The thriftless and lazy tenant hates and 
distrusts his landlord, and the man of capital 
will not put his money into an enterprise, know- 
ing that he will have no honest, faithful, and in- 
dustrious labor to second him. 

Some time ago we called attention to the sug- 
gestion made by a Mr. Bacwett, that although 
Western Ireland will not sustain a great popula- 
tion, it would feed a very much larger number 
of cattle than at present. A portion of it is also 
suitable for trees, which no man has had the wis- 
dom or the foresight to plant. There can be no 
doubt that Nature as well as agricultural sci- 
ence and political economy has determined Ire- 
land’s true line of advance to lie rather in the 
multiplying of flocks and herds than in the 
growth of grain. It is commonly inferred in 
England that this course is synonymous with the 
extirpation of small holdings and converting 
them into large farms for both breeders and 
graziers ; but that this view is wide of the truth, 
and that small farming is not incompatible with 
an increase of live stock, appears from the fact 
placed beyond doubt by the agricultural statistics. 
We can not quote the figures that lie before us, but 
they substantiate entirely this assertion. There is 
on the mountain property a stock farm in most 
successful operation. Mr. Barser, a farmer resid- 
ing in a sheltered hollow on the shore of the 
lovely Killery Bay, where the remarkable mild- 
ness of the climate permits the growth of the 
castor-oil plant and almost sub-tropical trees to 
live in the open air, grazes the stupendous slopes 
of Mulrea and other giant mountains of the dis- 
trict with Cheviot sheep, clipping from them 
fleeces of short staple which run into a some- 
what kempy nature. They give beautiful mut- 
ton. The fact that this breed is well able to 
stand the exposure indicates that these heights, 
upon which blow the unchecked storms off the 
Atlantic, are not subject to such severities of cold 
and of deep, long-continued blasts of snow as 
visit the loftiest of the Scotch Highlands, where 
only the hardy black-faced sheepcan. find a sub- 
sistence. 

That the bogs of Ireland can be reclaimed, and 
that it is principally through the obstinacy of the 
peasantry that more has not been done in this di- 
rection, are showh by the following incident: The 
Barony of Erris, the wildest portion of the County 
Mayo, is almost entirely moorland, with ridges of 
low-lying hills offering every facility for drainage 
and reclamation. In the year 1868 Mr. SHaEn Car- 
TER, the owner of over 30,000 acres in that barony, 
offered to the tenants of Faulagh, a village situ- 
ated ona gently sloping hill, any number of acres 
of the mountain land above their holdings on the 
following terms: The lease to be for thirty-one 
years. The rent one penny for the whole amount 
reclaimed, for the first seven years, and five shil- 
lings an-acre for the remainder of the term. All 
the reclaimed land was to be kept in cultivation. 
The average depth of bog was not five feet, and 
underneath was a bed of marl, the best fertilizer 
for bog soil. To that offer not one tenant re- 
sponded. : 

Fortunes have undoubtedly been lost in Ireland 
from attempts to manufacture peat from the bog 
by any number of mechanical inventions and des- 
iccating apparatus; and even the trials which 
have been made to improve the process of pre- 
paring turf fuel upon the lines of the present 
manual digging, tiling, and turning have been 
found too costly in the extent of shedding and of 
trays in such bulk as peat. But is it not prac- 
ticable to introduce appliances so that the wet 
spits of peat cut by the spade may be placed in a 
position in which they need be touched no more 
until dry, and this drying be speedy as well as 
certain? Set upon the wet heath or the bare wet 
bog, and exposed to all the rains of a moist at- 
mosphere, it is a wonder that the little heaps of 
turf spits, on the open-air system, ever dry at all. 
In a season of frequent and heavy rain-falls, such 
as the summer of last year, much of the peat is 
sacrificed. It has been suggested that the labor 
of setting up the turfs upon a grated floor would 
be no greater than in placing them upon the bog, 
while it would be easy to place a cover like a 
gardener’s hand-frame over each little heap, in- 
stead of carrying the peat upon trays to be piled 
in tiers in a building. The small frames would 
shed off alf rain, while freely admitting wind and 
sun. An English writer, in discussing this sub- 
ject, says: 

“I do not see why acres of fuel should not be cov- 
ered by hand-frames or similar apparatus of a less ex- 
pensive description than the glass which covers acres 
of the produce of the mark er. The obstacle 
to distant of peat when dry and 
ready for burning is ‘ts excessive bulk in proportion 
to = and heating 5 lowe 
ers 


bog are com: 
* stone’ and this, in transport, may be comparable 


with coal; but the mass becomes the more fibrous and 
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BURNING OF THE ALBANY 
CITY HALL 


Tue handsome and costly marble building 
known as the City Hall, which faces the easterly 
front of the Capitol, in Albany, New York, and 
contained the city and county offices, and an im- 
mense quantity of public archives and legal rec- 
ords, was destroyed by fire at an early hour on 
the morning of February 10. The whole interior 
of the building, from cellar to roof, was destroy- 
ed, with the exception of some of the fire-proof 
record vaults on the lower floor. Many of the 
court records were burned, and others were great- 
ly damaged. By efforts the portraits of the 
Governors of New York State, from the time of 
Grorce Curnton, 1777, down to that of Jonn A. 
Drx, were rescued from the flames, but most of 
them were somewhat injured by fire. The walls 
are still in condition. d 

The site of the burned building was purchased - 
for a City Hall in 1829, and the edifice was com- 
pleted and dedicated in 1831, at a cost of $92,336. 
Since then it has been from time to time, embel- 
lished and improved, among the “ improvements” 
being some peculiar ventilators, which a fireman 
aptly termed “fire conductors,” and which were 
put in two years ago at a cost of $1500. The 
fire is supposed to have been the work of an 
incendiary. 





A BOTTLE ALLEY BEER SALOON. 

On the right-hand side of Baxter Street, not 
far from Worth Street, is the narrow and dingy 
entrance to what is known as “ Bottle Alley,” one 
of the most notorious lanes in New York city. 
Readers of the police reports find the name fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with all sorts of 
offenses against law and order; but few people 
outside of the criminal classes know where it is 
situated, or would care to explore its vile recesses. 

A short time ago our artist, to whom our read- 
ers are indebted for the sketch on page 140, vis- 
ited this unsavory locality, under the guidance of 
a policeman, On the way the artist inquired as 
to the origin of the name. “ Well,” said the of- 
ficer, laughing, “that’s what I never found out, 
less it’s the number of bottles going back and 
forth. I know I’ve chased many a thief in there, 
through the cellars and over the roofs of houses, 
stumbling over drunken men and women, and 
nearly breaking my neck in the dark.” 

By this time Bottle Alley was reached, and 
our artist and his stalwart companion halted in 
front of a low narrow passageway, quite dark. 
“Be careful,” said the officer; “there’s a step 
down here.” Obeying the friendly warning, our 
artist passed along the dark alley forty or fifty 
feet, and came to a sort of court-yard. Hearing 
voices coming from a low apartment on the 
ground-floor, they entered, and found themselves 
amongst a motley crew of loungers, who eyed 
their visitors with angry suspicion. 

The room was about twelve by eighteen feet 
in dimension, with a rotten board floor, low black- 
ened ceiling. The plastered walls, cracked, bro- 
ken, and grimy, were damp, and sickening to look 
at. Millions of roaches crawled over walls and 
ceiling, and gathered in black clusters over the 
solitary. smoking candle that dimly lighted the 
room. Two rude benches served as seats for 
customers, and a keg of stale beer was the bev- 
erage served out to them. A few planks against 
the walls, spread with rags, served as beds. All 
the inmates of the room belonged to the lowest 
of the low, and were mostly foreigners. 

The keeper of this wretched resort held a li- 
cense to sell beer. It is a disgrace to the au- 
thorities that such men should be allowed to sell 
any kind of liquor. In hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of haunts like the one pictured by our 
artist, crimes of all sorts are planned, robberies 
and murders are committed, criminals are shel- 
tered from pursuit, and instead of being licensed, 
they should be broken up wherever found. 





Saratoca Springs, July 30, 1879. 
Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 
Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty I owe man- 
kind to inform you of the benefit I have derived 
since last Sunday evening, when I took my first 
40 drops of “ Constitution Water,” recommended 
by a friend, it having cured him of kidney 
trouble. I have suffered great pain across the 
small of my back, so acute that it would awaken 
me out of a sound sleep; but, thanks to your med- 
icine, I am now entirely well, and have not taken 
six doses in all. Your remedy is well worth $10 
per bottle, but the price, $1, puts it within the 
reach of all. Yours truly, 
Ropert Carucart, 
70 West 19th St., New York City. 
“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 


ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a Ity. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. ¥.—(Com.} 


HINTON seine 





Orrice or “Tue Cuxistian Reoogpver,” 
Purcaperpata, Pa., September 28, 1879. 
James B. Horner, Esq., 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City: 
Dear Sir,—Please send me three packages of 
your Marshall’s Prepared Cubebs. My wife is 
suffering with a severe cold, and for the cure of 
all such diseases as Catarrh and cold in the head 
I have found nothing to equal your remedy. I 
suffered with Catarrh for seven years, and never 
had any relief until I tried your celebrated Cubeb 
Cigarettes, and to-day am entirely cured. 
Yours very truly, 
W. G. Warkms, D.D. 
The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Sample box sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com, 
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Tue United States Capitol at Washington, the 
printing Establishment of Harper & Brothers, the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railroad of New York, 
and many of the largest and finest structures 
in this country are painted with H. W. Johns’ 
Asbestos Liquid Paints, which are rapidly taking 
the place of all others for the better classes of 
dwellings, on account of their superior richness 
of color and durability, which render them the 
most beautiful as well as the most economical 
paints in the world. They are strictly pure Lin- 
seed Oil Paints of a higher grade than have ever 
before been produced. H.W. Johns Manufac- 
turing Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., are the Sole 
Manufacturers.—[ Com. ] 





Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[Com.] 
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STUTTERIN Bates’ Appliances. Send 
for description to Suupson 


Co., Box 2236, N.Y.-(Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from mim 4 Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
ey’ Can be eaten by dy tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Roya. Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


TILES. 


China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S8 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Agents in the United States. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which the of digestion 
ton, and bya carefl aplication of the fine propetis 
breakfast -tables with a delicat eg we 
aa sem save us many eeu tinteet a poverage 
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Sold only in soldered tina, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Exe. 


OLLINy 


VOLTAIC-ELECTRIC 
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POROUS 


PLASTERS 


EN times more powerful peepee p= | eng a 
ter. When placed over the centre 

forces, the pit of the stomac! 

er, Stomach, and Bowels, ‘ect cure Dys- 


nervous 
stimulate the Liv- 


remedy in the world. b 

COLLINS’ VOLTAIC ELECTRIC POROUS PLAS- 
TERS. Price 25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price 
by WEEKS & POTTER, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


) CATARRE. | 


CLEANSE THE NASAL 








PASSAGES. 
KILL THE VIRUS OF 
CATARRH 
By Local.and Constitutional 
Treatment. 





By the external use of Sanrorp’s Raproat 
Curr with Iurrovep Inuaer, Se wane 
mucous accumulations are dislodged, the mem- 
brane cleansed, disinfected, soothed and healed, 
the senses of hearing, taste, and smell restored. 


INTERNALLY. 


The constitutional ravages of catarrh are 
chetne Pa 7 is purified 5 Pago 
poison ; no 
charged with the wees of destruction, but 
pm ae in color and strengthened in life- 
giving properties. Thus 


EXTERNALLY AND INTERNALLY, 


according to reason and common sense, does 
this great remedy work instantly, peeeend 
permanently curing the most aggravated forms 
of human suffering. 

Ask for Sanrorp’s Raptoat Cras, the most 
agreeable, economical, and safe remedy in the 
world for every age and condition. Price, $1. 
Sold everywhere. . 


I “ite Ag’ts, WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
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One Hundred Years Old. 
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WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOL 


PREPARATIONS 
Have been the STANDARD for PURITY and EXCELLENCE for 100 years. 
A Thirteen Medals (First-Class) received at Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia, &c. 
SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
“a a Send for Descriptive Circular and Book of Choice Receipts. 
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THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


New Process of Dry Copying—100 Copies from an Original 
tes 


Writing in 


20 Minutes. 


The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the Best Copying Pad in the world, and the only 
one that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


HECTOGRAPH CO., 22 


and 24 Church St., N.Y. 


Also, 118 8. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELHHIA. 44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 155 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Contains: 
NEW SCHOOL OF ITALIAN PAINTING 
= E... SCULPTURE. ve Bag J. J. SARVES, 
ith Engravings on by —. 
cnleriel, be one and Gelli, 
by Gallori and 


ISIS. A Pom. By Faanons L. Macs. 
AMONG THE ARRAPAHOES. By Lieutenant H.R. 
Leuty, U.S.A. 
With Ten Illustrations. 


“PINAFORE'S” PREDECESSOR. By J. Braxper 
Martruews. - 
With Portraits of Gay and Sheridan. 


OBSTINACY. A Mostoan Apventoure. By Cuar- 
LoTre Moscur.ss. 
With Three Illustrations by Abbey. 


A WINTER IDYL. By W. Hamitrox Grnson. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by the Author. 


DAKOTA WHEAT FIELDS. By C. C. Corrix. 
With Siz Illustrations. 


VALENTINE. A Por. By Pmure O. Sutzivan. 
With Two Mustrations by Maria R. Oakey. 


AN IRISH WAKE. By J. L. Croup. 
With Three Illustrations by the Author. 


VACATION ASPECTS OF COLORADO. By A. A. 
Hayzs, Jr. 
With Eleven ITUustrations by Rogers. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
Witiiam Biaox. 
With Two IUustrations, 


MISS paees BONNET. A Story. By Ross 
Cooxs. 


TRASRTATSS BY RAILWAY AND SHIP- 
ANALS. - By E. H.I Denny. 


THE SIFTING OF PETER. A Fo.x-Sone. By 
H. W. Lonere.iow. 


KARIN. A Romanoz or > Swapien Lire. By Z. B. 
GustTaFson. 


THE SNOW-MESSENGERS. A Porm. By Pau. 
H. Hayne. pe 4 


MARY ANERLEY. A Nove. By R. D. Biackwore. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEARING. By Sauvz. 
Sxxton, M.D. oe 


HONORIA. A Pom. By Jamzs T. Fraps. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

Winter in New York, 1780.—Oliver Oldschool and 
Mrs. Trollope.—The Profession of Literature.—A 
Son of Goldsmitb’s ‘Citizen of the World” in 
America.—lIrish Agitators. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 6 Joseeeee 4:00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, tf eosonse 4 OO 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,“ “ ........ 150 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrgr’s MaGazine..... 
Harper’s Weexcy.......>One Year..........$10 00 






‘s BazaR......... 


Harrsr’s MaGazine..... 
Hagrzr’s Weare -:*"} One Year..-coseree 7 00 


Hanrper’s Macazurz..... 
Harpsr’s BazaB........- } one Year.sccccccre 7 00 


Harrer’s WEExKLY....... 
Harpsr’s oe} One Yoar.....00e. 7 00 


Address _— 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 








& 00-5 Detroit, Mich. 
ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 
prt penny vilized lized worl curs a favor, now 
Glencoe Mubieees car 


SONS.—J. W. Hanoox, U. 8. So 
New Y¥ 











P ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa. 
Cit Bugipeering, Chenmlaty, Clamace, and os Bogen 


FOR 1880, 0), 13 pages, beautifully tins. 
VEGETABLE A AND Flown OF Se 


pe na gy hg oy a o 
COLEUS, 10 cts.3 plain co 
HENRY A. DRE SREER, Sees 
714 Chestnut Street, Philad 
DEALERS in Base Ball, 










. Fishing Tackle, Archery, 
\ Tennis, and ali 8 —ponens 
Games, will please send us their 
s business card, and receive our new 
prices for this season. 
PECK & SNYDER 
124 & 126 Nassau St., N.¥. 





“Hagrer's Youna Peorre has been adopted as a 
School Reader.” 


HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. 

Since Susscriprions for one year, 
$1 50; Five Susscriptions, one year, 
$7 00—payable in advance. Postage 
free. 

Susscriptions may begin with any 
Number. When no time is specified, it 
will be understood that the subscriber 
desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 





: risk of loss. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


INDUCGEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


Ge Thirteen Numbers of Harrer’s Youne 
Prorix will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harprr’s WEEKLY for 1880; or, Harper’s 
Youne Peorte and Harper's WEEKLY will be sent 
to any address for one year, beginning with the first 
Number of Harrer’s WEEKtY for January, 1880, 
on receipt of &5 00 for the two Periodicals, 


PRESS NOTICES. 


For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents. 
generally, it is unsurpassed Dy any publication of the 
kind yet brought to our notice.—Pittsburgh Gazette, 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands of 
dollars to every community where the boys and girls 
are induced to read it, and its kind, in preference to the 
silly, corrupting stuff now eo popular.—Sunday-School 
Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 

The Youne Propte has been from the first succese- 
fal beyond anticipation.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
within the comprehension of the young; the illnstra- 
tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 
alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—N. Y. Star. 

Harper’s Youne Prorre has won its way already 
to the hearts of its patrons. * * * It affords healthful 
reading for the young folk, and deserves hearty sup~ 
port.—Utica Herald, 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages are 
made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
must be altogether different from all the young people 
we have ever known.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


Send one, two, three, or 
five cane for Ro a 
bo: ress, 
Sager 

tly and 8' ly pure, 
ers to all Chi . Ad- 
dress (. F. GUNTHER, 
Confect: 


jioner, 
78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


A GREAT § SUCCESS! poe maghon soldi! 


ieee GEN. GRANT 
is pronounced by 


the best lo 








3000 Mo! rut cen aT oe ance! 








LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 


FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 


DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF. MEAT “Is a success and 
nations should feel 
ress,” ‘‘ Lancet,” “ British Medical Journ 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-sim betel of 
Bacon Laekige Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“Cor tion in land in 
pas. ae Eng creased tenfold in 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A oe the United States 
fs wholesale onl ), C. AVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, and. 
wholesale in New a. PARK & TILFORD, 
said a Bf a a a emais, & 


THURBER & CO oak HOBBING, HK @ F- B. 








NEEDED = fa ere? Sao ec 
ae nega 


eel eteyuiy. 


Address J. 0. 60. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CONSTITUTION WATER, 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE en CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABET AVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD W. ARNESS: 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


7 Uonysrestion. 


roromartatl le mae. Fit b SDeaenaten 
pa Le New York H 4 
Sone. Soe 8th; New York Christian Advocate, Nov. 
Small Kise can he crated desert ne ket. The 
should send for ] for 
American Den' 


AGENTS WANTED 


taphone Co., a Wath ‘sth Bt... Cincinnati, 
For H. M. STANLEY'S fascinating narrative of his 
explorations Through the Dark Continent. 




















The crowning glory of Stanley’s great march from 
Sea to sea across the continent of Africa, was the 
achievement of the grand object which he est out to 
accomplish.—N. Y, Times. 

Mr. Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the 
mystery of African geography.—London Times. 

Mr. Stanley has done a great work, and told us all 
about it in a great book.—Nature, London. 

There is, too, such a judicious mingling of the sci- 
entific and the moral and social elements, that we 
learn the ways of the people, the climate, and produc- 
tions.— Observer, N. Y. 

Apply to 
WARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Lowest prices ever known 
! Rifles, 4 Revolvers. 
Ss eRe ROR 
- at tly reduced 
bend stam Fo for ‘our New 
Tllustrated C; eeatene: 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


CLEAR maple or by mall toe cn he per 1000. 
HAVANA|3. sane HO, 246 Oth Ave, NeT 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


represeuting the selected Tortoise-snell 


phony Seams 
and Jewellers, 
we SPENCER Onn O. oF CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. - 


Py LAYS,Tableanx, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 


Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b' 
HAPPY TOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. Y. 


Your Boys f Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do do your 0 own ee ,bsonom is wealth 

best presses leby J. F. W.Dorman 
patel Ma, 


Price List Free, 




















Aas WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Recipe 
A Sook. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr.Cuasr’s Pauvtine Hovss, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Wie ¢t00 and expe for each State. fe $7 5 
nsee. Goods 80 sam pie, 
Beith waNun 2 


DIARY FREES=== 


Sr 100, wh peatet Ehren, 
Cadogan 5 Tl 4 to any 








terest-table, calendar, 


py sees ah 


po my WANTED for the —— A Seen 
ictorial Books and Bibles. Prices red: 
33 penn iy National Publishing Co. Sa 32 Pa. 


$777 outst tree. “SHAW & 00., Augusta, Hain 











CARDS, an Elegant Pack in case, 100, € 10¢, r —— 
50 Reliable House. DOWD & CO., Winsted 


$66 A week in your own town. ee 
free, Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, Me, 








NEW FLORAL AUTOGRAFE ALBUM, 


quotath all for ie (stam: ty 
G.W. emepes, West om nn, 





: ACTRESSES, 1o oe 
10: aero. 5. DINTZ, box 88, Ashland, Ps. 


40 Be ebeeae Sooke eT 








Page Sian ae 
Agents wan 





FoR Bens 2 & Cinta. An denen? Olt hownd ne Ae “4 


clei i of Gaotationn ll 5 ost ‘<3 








$5: to $20 Radreke Srinoow & Con Portions the, 
9724 cee. Sate ton a Oe Me 


$77 Address PO. O VICKERY, Augeos, Outattroe 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


yy 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 

By J. M. Munruy. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
IL. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. A 
Lecture. By Dr. Heewann Boxrrz. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition. By Lewis R. 
Packxarp, Square 1émo, Cloth, 75 cents. 








Se 
gy sone ASTRONOMY—SCHOOL EDITION. 
Simon Nawooms, LL.D., Professor U. 8. Naval 
Fi rvatory. With * 112- Engravings and & Maps of 
the Stars, 12mo, Cloth, $1 
IV. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A History. By 
Rosert Maoxenziz. 7. Faget, 15 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE'S muNe. JOHN. Edited, with 
Notes, by Witu1am J. Roure, A.M.  Iliastrated. 
16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Claasica : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL.—Richard Ii. ee —A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado ‘About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth Night.—The Win- 
ter’s Tale.—King John. —Goldsmith's Select 
Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illus- 
trated. 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per 
volume. v1. 


TENNYSON’'S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. 
Set to Music % various Composers, fEdited by 
W. G. Cusins. ith Portrait and Original Lllustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. S. Reinhart, A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00. rit 


M‘CARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
neen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 
oCartuy. Vol L (containing Vols. I. and II. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 25. 
Vill. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By ‘Dorman B. Eaton. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. x 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. The following volumes are now ready : 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry Jamzs, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


SOUTHEY. By Evwarp Downen. 
MILTON. By Marx Partison, 
BURKE. By Joun Morury. 
THACKERAY. By Antuony Trottorr. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suaizp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvreon. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wittt1aM Minto, 
GOLDSMITH. By Wirttam Brack. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonns. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Herron. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lestiix Srerurn. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


p 3 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lvoten Brarr. 
Author of “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Translated by Mrs. Casnet Hory and Mr. Joun Lit- 
um. With Lilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XI. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pav. pr. Rémvsat, Senator, Translated 
by Mrs. Casurt Hory and Mr. Joun Linum Part 

L, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. Part II., 4tc, Paper, 10 cta. 


Xi 
THE BOY TRAVELLERS [IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
and China. By Tuomas W. Knox. L[llustrated. 8vo, 
Tiluminated Cloth, $8 00. - 


Til. F 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Ap- 
pineton Symonps. Revised and Enlarged b = 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, 

XIV. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
Considered. By Joun T. Suorr. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


, PUBLISHED BY 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Barbara. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 
Golden-Rod. 2% cents. 


Othello the Second. By | Freneriox W. Ronson. 
20 centa, 








Mademoiselle de Mersac. 15 cents. 

Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsuam. 10 cts. 
Friend and Lover. By Iza] 4 Dorrus Harpy. 15 cents. 
The eam of ‘the Meadow. By Caaries Gispon. 15 


The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. Oxreuanr. 
15 cents, 


Sir John. 15 cents. ars 
Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxron. 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. By Anntm Kearny. 15 cents. 


Little Mies Primrose. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,’ 
&c. 15 cents, © 


Donna Quixote. . By Jusrm McCartuy. 15 cents. 


ez” Harree & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


em Harrer’s Cararogur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





WATCHES. Cheapestin the known world. 
$ Ris Agents wanted. Address Coutrzr & Co.,Chicago. 





GOLD and Silver Chromo in Case, 10c. 
5 Agent’s Outfit, 10c. U.S. Card Co., Northford, Ct, 
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ORDERS FROM SCHURZ. 

The.appropriations of Con- 
gress for the White River Utes 
were shipped last Fall. They 
destroyed their supplies during 
the attack on Thornburgh, 
and during the massacre 
at the: White River 
Agency. The Indians 
can’t destroy their 
ohke ‘and have 
it too, 
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THE (INDIANS) INTERIOR DEPARTMENT COMING TO ITS SENSES. 
Secretary Scuurz. “ Wilful waste makes woful want.” 








FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or 
living ‘‘animaleule,” leaving them pearly white, im- 
parting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
Removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is de- 
licious to taste and perfectly harmless. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 


Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere at 
50 cents per bottle. 








MARSHALL’S | 
Cubes, | PREPARED CUBEBS 
A, 


And Cigarettes, 
A Sure Remedy for Catargu, 
Coxp in the mam Asruma, 
all Diszasxs of the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 
JAMES B. HORNE 
59 Maiden eng ny Y¥.,U.8.A. 
Sample bo y mall, post 
age prepaid. a recap ot vee % 
cents, Sold by 


GAS, THE MODERN FUEL. 


CALL AND SEE THE 


IMPROVED ODORLESS STOVE 
In operation at office of 
HORTON GAS STOVE CO., 22 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
__'Cireulars | free on application. 


CTS: CIORTICONS 


With Git IC LANT and ‘RNS Selected 


L, J. Gio} 1340 Chestnut “1 SLIDES 
For convenience and efficiency, for aml or for 
public use, 


UNRIVALLED, 


Circulars free. 
Bcloptioon Monae 6th 07 ee 


ARTISTIC WOOD 


MANTELS, 


CABINET, PIER, AND MANTEL MIRRORS. 


Open Fire-places for Wood or Coal, in Bronze, Tiles, 
Nickle, Brass, &c. 


T. B. STEWART & CO., 75 and 77 W. 234 St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 












































What Hon. Schuyler Colfax says. 
“Dr. C. C. Moorr: Dear Sir,—I havea very 
high opinion of your ‘ Moore’s Throat and Lung 
Lozenges.’ Suffering as I do with huskiness, 
from so much open-air speaking in the past, and 


catching colds in sleeping-cars now, I have tested |. 


about all the remedies prescribed. for it. And 
while I believe that a broken-down throat can 
only be cured, like a broken leg, by stopping 
its use, I can say conscientiously that. your Loz- 
enges are the most effective of all I have ever 
used. With best wishes. Yours truly, 
Scuvyier Coirax.” 
“Moore’s Lozenges” have been in use over 
thirteen years, with steadily increasing popu- 
larity, and stand to-day unrivalled as the best, yes, 
only speedy cure for colds, coughs, bronchitis, 
or : ae cough, &c., ever produced. Their 
low price renders it a fact that no one can afford 
to be without them. 10 and 25 cent boxes. 
Druggists, or Dr. C. C. MOORE, New York. 


zepenese born Tee 











We are now preparing 


for the coming season’s 
demands 


an assortment 
of small wares in SOLID 
SILVER, especially suited 
for Bridal Gifts, including 
many articles of novel de- 
sign and peculiar decora- 
tion. The attention of the 
Trade and public is respect- 
fully invited. GORHAM 
M°?F°G CO., Silversmiths, 
Union Square, N. Y., and 
Providence, R. I. 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md; 
€3~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


JOHNS 








Liquid Paints, 
suse Packing, "gheatnng ire :, Fire Pero bed 


1 S°3STe Meets oer a appt AY. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


GOLP 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Send for Price-List. 

Our Goods are for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 














THIS 1S A COMIC 

















BY AN ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


IMPR ECN ABLE 
BY-AN ACT OF 
ON Re ¢ 


BA ptt 














“WE CAN ENFORCE THE aa 
MONROE DOCTRINE = = “WE RULE TKE 


BY AN AGT OF “ ee ZA WRVES? 
CONGRESS et a NT 8 

= = CONG REDS: 
WE ARE STRONG IN CONCEIT. 





IMPORTANT FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION, 
UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT CO., 


61 Broadway, New York. 





PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, 
EDWARD BATES DORSEY. 8. A. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TREASURER, HB. raw, | Comat COUDERT BROs. 
DIRECTORS. 


EDWARD BATES DORSEY..Mining Eng’r. 

I. C. BABCOCK..Treas. Adams Express Co. 

of Williams & Guion’s 

WM. H. GUION... { Steamship Line. : 
Late Reec’v’r an: 

WM. PITT SHEARMAN, Treas. Erie R.R. 

CHAS. M. FRY, Pres. National Bank of N.Y. 


JONATHAN ODELL.................. Banker. 
of D. Appleton & Co. 
D. 8. APPLETON, { Semsoeen 4 ’ 


ULYSSES 8S. GRANT, Jr............5. Lawyer. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, { Pres. St. Nicholas 
JAS. P. ROBINSON, os Engin’r, N.Y. 








A. F. WILLMARTH, { Vieo 


WM. L. JENKINS, Jr. of Wm. 8. Nichols 


GEO. B. WEST....... 
THOMAS MANNING....:...,.<..0405 
HENRY W. FORD, { Pres, National Bank 


EDWARD A. FLINT, { Consulting | Enel 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, {8 Uv. s&s oie gem Ma- 
CHAS. L. PERKINS, { of Perkins & Choate, 


. ¥. Life Ins. Co. of Tov & 
GEO. WAREEE, A boston, Mase. arn B.GREENLEAY, | Co; "Bankers, Bos. 
©. A. WHITTIER, { ef Tee, Higginson & 0nd 
Co.,B wee st’n, Mass. J. BAKER. Fie of St. Louis and San 
JAS. D. FISH, Pres. Marine National Bank. rhe ? R. R,, St, Louis, Mo. 
H. HAVEMEYER, { °%, ck Cor emer. ARTHUR SEWALL, { PSS hain, Me. 
This Com has been o1 want, both in this and abroad—viz., that 
a p Rien ofteret the public shall have sie anke aay tom nd that they have received 
hy alge lpg tg Leos ang employed yd 
pct for that and the assurance that the ae and continue to 
many years to come, reg Sividende to Seveainns fee actual of 
Tike namee of the officers of this aed chlo security that what is ae ee oetinly 
Caeupany Wil be hanes kee meetin ital, tar Delos Sickel valee end b cages ty Bom 
on W ac orm 
&., Bdopted will be under the’ =) cminiat lagel advice. alr sie " ‘4 
The property the Company, with its full indorsement and recommendation, is the 


SPRING VALLEY HYDRAULIC GOLD COMPANY, 


penn or in Butte County, California, and consisting of two of the pest gravel deposi: 
reservoirs and piping for work 
ust, seventy days’ work 


— water, and a Pry lete 8 of 

es forming Fenpenss coneolida the 
largely ‘acpeesea under rey mak gent: 

ti al be rae tory ral — f 1 

on valpe can ‘or av on 

A contract oe epost vente wed 

from the be tailings which ate haar heretofore been wasted. 
For further information, apply at the office of 


epptiia in the country, Nanded 
leaned up $00,781. whe which ‘alungs the pe be 


“tehicale that Svibents B smonnting to a large percentage on the subecrip- 
has been made with Brotessor Edison, which will give a handsome return 


“THE UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT COMPANY,” 


61 BROADWA 


NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BATES DORSEY, President. 





NOTICE. 
EARLY nie ed 


“HARPER'S, WEEKLY 


AND 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Messrs, HARPER & BROTHERS beg 
leave to state that, six months from 
date, they will destroy the plates and 
all copies on hand of HaRPER’s WEEK- 
Ly and HarpEr’s Bazar up to the year 
1869, inclusive. Parties desiring to 
complete their files of these journals 
are requested to send in their orders 
before July 31, 1880, as, after that date, 
the publishers will be unable to supply 
the numbers of the WeEKLy and Bazar 
issued before January, 1870. 
RoE 944 Canal St 8. 








The Chickering 





Have invariabl received the at 
and Most Flattering Testimonials whenever 
and wherever exhibited.. ONE HUND. AND 


TWELVE first-class over all competi- 
tors. CATALOGUES 3 res) mailed on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 

















